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WORLD HISTORY 
IN MYTH AND LEGEND 


By MARA L. PRATT CHADWICK 


Fully Illus. Cloth, 40 cents 





All teachers, and children, too, who are familiar with Dr. Pratt’s charming stories 
and myths, will welcome this new collection of legends. The tales are drawn from 
various sources, Greek, Norse and Hebrew, and contain accounts of the Creation, the 
Deluge, the origin of the sunlight, clouds, winds, etc. The myths are so simply told 
that the youngest child will find them delightful, but, unlike so many of the tales 
which have been adapted for the use of young children, they have lost none of their 
charm in the process. Interesting stories that are at the same time real literature, 
are so hard to obtain for the little ones, that teachers will be grateful to Mrs. Chad- 
wick for this fascinating book. 

The illustrations are numerous and good, and the type is exceptionally large and 


clear. The pronunciation. of all foreign names is given at the bottom of the pages 
where they occur. 


CONTENTS 

The Story of the Creation ‘ ; ‘ ° , 7 The Drought — Story of Phaethon ‘ ‘ 69 
Bible Story of the Creation . ‘ : ; : 15 The Seasons— Story of Persephone . ‘ . i, 
The Flood . ; : . 21 The Seasons in the North — Story of Baldur . : 87 
‘Lhe Greek Story of the Cention of Man ‘ . 31 The Coming of the Winds — Story of Hermes - 97 
The First Woman — Story of Pandora ° ‘ - 35 The Thunder and the Lightning —Norse Story of Thor 213 
The Flood — Story of Deucalion and Pyrrha . ‘ 39 Storms at Sea— Story of Aolus, Neptune and Ulysses 123 
The Norse Story of the Creation of Man . ‘ 45 The Queen of Night—Story of Diana, Endymion and 
The Coming of the Sunlight—Story of Apollo wad Actzon , , ° . - 133 

Leto ‘ ° ‘ j ° . 57 The Stars —Story of eabane : ‘ ‘ ‘ 143 
The Clouds — Story of Niobe , : . , 65 Vocabulary 154 
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The one cent pictures are several times this size 





The Perry Pictures, Extra Size 
FIVE CENTS EACH 





for five or more, postpaid. 


On rough paper, 10 x 12 inches. 





Many New Subjects. 
Many New Plates. 


ONE CENT EACH 


The Perry Pictures 


Send 2-cent stamp for Catalog 
and sample picture. 


See our special September Offer. 


for 25 or more. 

On paper 5 1-2 by 8 inches. 

Assorted as desired. Postpaid. 
120 for $1.00 





PICTURES IN COLORS 


Birds, Animals, Minerals, Fruit, etc. Portrayed in Natural Colors. 


TWO CENTS EACH © paper 7x9 inches, Postpaid. No order 


for pictures in colors for less than 25 cents, 








THE PERRY MAGAZINE. (Sia: sor anh 
$1.00 per year. Beautifully Illustrated. 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. To new subscribers only, and for a limited time. The Magazine one year (price $1.00) and 
any ten of the Extra Size Perry Pictures (price, 50 cents) all for $1.00 and six two-cent stamps for postage, etc., on pictures. Send 





at once. 








‘ 


SPECIAL SEPTEMBER OFFER. 


10 PERRY PICTURES, Regular Size . 
10 PERRY PICTURES, Small Size 
5 PERRY PICTURES, Extra Size 
5 PICTURES IN COLORS 
1ELSON PRINT . . ‘ P 
1FOREST TREE . , . ‘ - ° 
September number of THE PERRY MAGAZINE . 


Regular Price . 


ALL FOR 








. e $ .10 

° -O5 

. a8 50 CENTS. 

. . 10 DURING SEPTEMBER ONLY. 

F, 

Z : ct The pictures will be our own selec- 
—— } tion, and will be our very best pic- 
$ .8O/ tures. 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, [lalden, lass. 





INDISPENSABLE DESK BOOKS 





Primary Reading 


Methods of Teaching Reading 
in Ten Cities 


From the Pens of Ten Expert Teachers in the Leading 
Educational Centers of the Country 


St. PAUL — CHICAGO — CLEVELAND — KANSAS CITY — WASHINGTON 
Boston — NEw HAVEN — BROOKLYN — BIRMINGHAM 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


Edited by EVA D. KELLOGG 


Cloth. Price, $1.00 

There are some books for teachers which it would be a luxury to 
own; some that would be useful to have in a reference library; but now 
and then there appears a pedagogical work that is well-nigh indispens- 
able. Such an one is this volume of “ Methods of Teaching Reading in 
Ten Cities.” Not often does a work come before teachers that has been 
tried and proven like this, by its previous issue in serial form in Primary 
Education. The decision of its worth has already been made by the 
best judges. Its acknowledged excellence should make it a close-by 
book to be caught up in a moment without having to hunt forit. Every 
teacher who has on hand the problem of how to teach beginners to read, 
finds herself, night after night, tired, discouraged, and in a maze of 
wonder if she is on the right track after all. What more helpful than 
to take home this all-around book and see, as by a chart, where she is 
and how she is related to the leading teachers in other cities. 








Chalk Modeling 


The New [lethod of 


MAP DRAWING 


Introduction and Suggestive Lessons 
on the Use of the Maps 


Including 


By IDA CASSA HEFFRON 
Late of Cook County Normal School, Chicago, Ill, Lecturer and Instructor in 
Pedagogics in Art, College for Teachers, University of Chicago. 


Cloth. Fully Illus. 


WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Francisco, Cal., in 
N. Y. School Fournal says: A tour of blackboard inspection shows that 
the average teacher minimizes the value of her boards. There is no 
need of recounting the dismal acres of “sums” and columns of spelling 
that confront the children all day and every day. When our pupils 
grow up we complain that they do not know how to decorate their 
walls. 

Whatever be the righteous demands of orthography and arithmetic 
upon blackboard space, the discerning teacher has other uses for it as 
well. If we stop to think of it, the blackboard is a very large half of 
the grade teacher’s paraphernalia by which she must conduct her work. 

There has been a great deal of talk about the desirability of the 
teacher’s power to draw. There has been very little practical aid offered 
towards this end. Miss Heffron’s new book, “ Chalk Modeling,” goes 
a long way toward filling this distinctly felt want. Although by intent 
the book confines itself to geographical drawing, the bulk of the numer- 
ous illustrations will be deeply stimulating and suggestive to teachers of 
other subjects in all grades. Itis a revelation of the possibilities of 
crayon and blackboard in the hands of any one who has courage to try. 

Every teacher who has blackboards in her room should have “ Chalk 


Price, $1.00. 


| Modeling ” on her desk. 
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THE HOLTON PRITIER 
Supplementary wg rp 


Supervisor of Primary Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 


4 ot ot et 1. Itis.a Primer in fact as well as in name, from the first page to 
ca Ing the last. The lessons increase in difficulty very slowly. 
2. The lessons are full of life. They have dramatic quality. They 


stimulate a natural expression. 
3. The lessons are varied in interest. They avoid monotony. 


4. The book has a small and natural vocabulary. 
5. Each lesson is short and a logical whole. 
6. There are several lessons upon each important subject. 


7. Action lessons are frequent. The child is asked t» do things, 
not merely to see things. 
Tue memory gems have a definite relation to the text. They 
are exceptionally choice. 
g. The book is fully illustrated in color and half-tone. 











Robinson Crusoe 





‘ 10. The pictures illustrate the text. The book is not made up of 
Twice Told Tales mechanical stories written about pictures. 
11. Special care has been used in the selection of the type. It is 
House of Seven Gables large, open, and even-faced. 

‘ Miss Holton’s wide experience as Supervisor of Primary Schools in Des Moines 
Hiawatha and Salt Lake City, as Instructor for several years in the Ualvesshy of Minnesota 
E fj Summer School, and Institute Conductor for the State of New York has given her 

unusual opportunities for studying the needs of school children and school teachers 
vange ine a Holton Primer” presents the latest and sanest ideas on the subject of Primary 
‘ ‘ eading. We shall be glad to make you acquainted with it. 
The Little Lame Prince 





Black Beauty King of Golden River MAP MAKE R S Seip 
Christmas Carol Story of Bonheur 





Columbia Series, New Physical Series, Globe Series, 





‘ MA New Outline Series, Kiepert’s Physical Series, Kie- 
Cricket - the Hearth Story of Landseer WALL PS pert’s Classical Series, Spruner-Bretschneider His- 
Gulliver’s Travels Famous Pictures torical Series. 


Terrestrial Globes, Celestial Globes, Slated Glol.es, 
GLOBES Relief Globes. 


Indexed Atlas of the World, New Universal Atlas 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. ATLASES of the World, New Imperial Atlas of the World, 
= Bible Atlas. 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York Onr new editions include the 1900 Census Reports. 
378 Wabash Ave, 50 Bromfield St., 809 Market St, 174 AND, McN ALLY & CO., Publishers 
Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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AvcSBuRG'S ELEMENTARY DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


Complete, 400 illustrations. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 











Prof. Augsburg’s book seems to me like a revela- 
tion. It is so simple, clear and comprehensive, that 
the book must at once win its way into the hearts of 
the teachers. Both in his drawing and in his text, 
Prof. Augsburg shows power to present what he intends 
to teach. From a psychological standpoint, the book 
is accurate and natural. Above all else, it is a self- 
instructor and thus reaches the practical level of every- 


day life. 
Cuas. C. Boyer, 


Professor of Pedagogy, Kutztown, Pa. wz 











SEAT WORK 
Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. 


I am very much pleased with the copy of D. R. Augs- 
burg’s “Elementary Drawing Simplified.” I like the 
‘. ‘ ‘ 2 " To more fully show the application of the type forms to natural objects, four sets of 
system and think it makes drawing easy and interesting cards, each set containing about 50 outline drawings, have been prepared to carry out this 
P ° ° feature. They are 
to the child. I find it easier to teach from than many 


h licated fd . Set I. Round Forms. Set III. Things Like a Cylinder. 
of the more complicated systems of drawing. SetII. Things Like a Box. Set IV. Things Like a Prism. 
H. K. SrricKLeEr, Set V. Cards of Pussy Cats. 
Principal, Sparta, N. /. Price, 30 cents each, 
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S. D. WATERMAN 


Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 


J. W. McCLYMONDS 


Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 


Cc. C. HUGHES 
Superintendent of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


Full Cloth Only 25 Cents 


FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


ig is unfortunately true that the terms education and culture are not synonymous. 

Too often we find that the children in our public schools, while possessed of the 
one, are signally lacking in the other. This is a state of things that cannot be 
remedied by teaching mere facts. The Greeks, many years ago, found the true 
method of imparting the latter grace and we shall probably not be able to discover a 
better one to-day. Their youths learned Homer and the other great poets as a part 
of their daily tasks, and by thus constantly dwelling upon and storing in their minds 
the noblest and most beautifully expressed thought in their literature, their own 
mental life became at once refined and strong. 

The basis of all culture lies in a pure and elevated moral nature, and so noted 
an authority as President Eliot, of Harvard University, has said that the short 
memory gems which he learned as a boy in school, have done him more good in the 
hour of temptation than all the sermons he ever heard preached. A fine thought or 
beautiful image, once stored in the mind. even if at first it is received indifferently 
and with little understanding, is bound to recur again and again, and its companion- 
ship will have a sure, if unconscious, influence. The mind that has been filled in 
youth with many such thoughts and images will surely bear fruit in fine and gracious 
actions. 

To the teachers who are persuaded of this truth, the present collection of poems 
has much to recommend it. The selections have been chosen both for their moral 
influence and for their permanent value as literature. They have been carefully 
graded to suit the needs of every class from the primary to the high school. Either 
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the whole poem or a sufficiently long quotation has been inserted to give the child a 
complete mental picture. 

The teacher will thus escape the difficulty of choosing among a too great 
abundance of riches, or the still greater one of finding for herself, with few resources, 
what serves her purpose. This volume has a further advantage over other books of 


selections. It is so moderate in price that it will be possible to place it in the hands 
of the children themselves.— S. D. WATERMAN. 


CONTENTS OF FIRST HVE GRADES 


FIRST GRADE THIRD GRADE 
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We Are Seven . . . . « Wordsworth . . 54 
My Shadow ....... &Z. Surmcnsen « Be 
a> - The Land of Counterpane - . « RL. Stevenson . 57 
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NEWEST TEXT-BOOKS 


Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic 


Nervousness and Exhaustion 


FOR 





Book I., $.30; Book II., $.40; Book III., $.50 


In this series the parallel or spiral method is used, 
in which the different subjects are not presented as 
complete wholes, but alternate in accordance with the 
ability of the child. A complete index is included in 
each book, and the problems correlate with the differ- 
ent branches of study. Introduction of simple geo- 
metrical forms and elementary principles of algebra. 


energies flag 


McMaster’s Primary History of the United 
States $0.60 


A brief history containing a graphic and interesting 
narrative of events and touching only upon those topics 
most important to children. The numerous illustra- 
tions are historically authentic and form a striking 
feature of the book. The maps are also notable. 
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When weary and languid, when the 


hausted and worn out, there is nothing so 
refreshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 


It’s revivifying effect will throw off the 
depression that accompanies exhaustion 
and nervousness; strengthen and clear the 
brain that has become tired and confused 


life and vigor to the entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


and you are completely ex- 
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and worry, and impart new 
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Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


Lie 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 


our series of school pens. 
can come through local dealer. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 


Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. Business pens in all styles. 


Orders 


MFG. CO. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Works, Camden, N. J. 
BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER, Moor y't Primey Tesch” 


A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 


More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the Little People and Tc ac ers. 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance and love fr the study. 


A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. ‘Suggestions on the Multiplicati n Table are worth the 
price of the book.” 


* Farnest teachers canrot afford to be without it.”—City Superintendent, 
**Every primary teacher will find it helpful. no matter what method is being used.”—A primary teacher. 
Cloth, 8vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 55 cents. Copies cau be ubtained directly from the author. 


Address EMILY E. BENTON, Croton, Tompkins County, New York 


LIVE ACCENTS 


To Sell Our 


New Libraries for Gountry Schools 


A Good Opening for a Few Real Hustlers 











Apply at Once 
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Stories About Birds of 
Land and Water 


By M. and E. KIRBY 





Authors of ‘Aunt Martha’s 
Corner Cupboard,” etc, 


Fully Illus. Small qto. 
Cloth, $1 00 


Perhaps in these days of teaching birds in the schools, 
there is no way so effective as to interest children in 
the daily events of bird life. The scientific facts about 
a bird do not a peal to young people nor stick in the 
memory. But show the instinct and character of that 
bird in action, in story form, and the child is interested 
in an instant, and will absurb bird facts without know- 
ing it. In this work eighty-three different birds are 
talked about in a live, entertaining tashion, that makes 
one feel at home with each, and to feel a little richer 
for the new acquaintance. The illustrations, about 
one hundred and twenty-five in number, are much 
larger than is usual in bird books. There is the dis 
tinctive character of each bird standing out in the 
icture as if the artist had carefully studied its pecu- 
ar traits before representation.—PrimaryEducation. 
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Something Practical 


A cant phrase is often glibly used to express a great 
many indefinite things. Perhaps there is none more 
frequently upon the lips of teachers than “ something 
practical.”” When asked what they desire in a text- 
bock, a lecture, or an educational journal, and they 
have no well-defined idea of what they want, it sounds 
well, it sounds experienced, it sounds discriminating 
to answer ‘something practical.” Now when a 
teacher constantly makes this special demand for 
assistance in her work, it is no injustice to say that 
she wants something she can put upon the black- 
board in five minutes for immediate use, even if 
it be cut-and-dried and juiceless. Thus the educa- 
tional talker who can give a recipe that can be con- 
cocted at once is “ practical”; the author who will 
tell how to teach reading word by word or line by 
line on schedule time is ‘ practical”; the educational 
journal that will give the larger share of its pages to 
drawings, diagrams, devices, puzzles, games, and 
threadbare seat work which can be wound up and run 
itself is ‘“‘ practical.’”’ The lecture, the book, the jour- 
nal that does not come down to this plane of educa- 
tional living —a living without much thinking in it—- 
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is denounced as “ not practical,’ ‘indefinite,’ and 
at amereneni ‘over their heads.” 
Literary Study for Busy People I... = 0. Settee + 298 Now it is a severe commentary on the teachers who 
A Le Women Who Teach Pres. Wm. DeWitt Hyde 
ee ee 2x" . °° loftily denounce and demand after this fashion, that 
SCHOOL-ROOM: the best, the truest, and most original teachers are 
September. (Poem) ee ae ee jo: never found in their ranks. These superior teachers 
live in. quite another sphere. They read different 
Tact . a 2 i a® . Eleanor Cameron 301 2 . 
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training of the children. We live in a practical 
world and a practical age and our children must have 
a practical education. The question is not whether 
we want practical teaching, but, What zs practical? 
Mere theory as an educational reliance has long since 
been relegated to the ages that are dead. Noargu- 
ment is attempted here on the old theme of Theory 
vs. Practice; there is only the desire to hold the mir- 
ror up to teachers who are struggling to feed their 
children on educational husks under the delusion that 
this is practical teaching. Because these can easily be 
found and have the “ ready-made” quality they refuse 
to search for the life-giving kernel underneath since it 
lacks the showy rustle. 

This plea is made. Letteachers use the right word 
for the thing they mean. Let the much-abused word 
‘‘ practical”? be employed only when and where it be- 
longs. Miscellaneous variety-show pages in educa- 
tional literature do not by any means stand for and 
include all the practical in education. If this is the 
help the teacher is sighing for she will probably grasp 
it till she learns its hollowness. But in the time of 
her apprenticeship in surface teaching and the follow- 
ing after every drum-beat, it is wiser not to denounce 
everything that refuses to flaunt in cheap glitter as 
unpractical and unsuitable. 





Literary Study for Busy People 
H. A. Davipson. 


I 


T is one of the sad things connected with the lives of 
i human beings that our years of leisure and opportunity 
pass away before we realize their value or our own need. 
One generation is never willing to regulate its acts and 
judgments by the advice of another; although the hope of 
the race lies in this very fact, it costs men and women half 
their working years to gain experience. So it happens that 
the opportunities actually within reach during the first 
twenty years of life are seldom used to a tenth part of their 
true value. In the third decade of existence, most persons 
are plunged into the work of the world, only to learn that 
they are ignorant of almost everything they ought to know. 
Then follows a period of sharp regret, often a purpose to 
make up for earlier carelessness ; but the individual soon 
learns to tread his narrow round with fair success, interests 
multiply until his time and thought are fully occupied, and 
his purpose of self cultivation remains only as a wish that he 
had better improved early opportunities. Moreover, he dis- 
covers that most of his competitors are in the same condition 
as himself, and concludes that he will be able to get on as 
well as his fellows. , 

It is only with the approach of middle life that a sharp 
and final awakening comes. In every department, we begin 
to find those whose success is greater than our own. In 
society, in family life, in business circles, in politics, certain 
ones are discovered to have fitness, and they come to leader- 
ship by a kind of divine right. The truth is that at this 
period of life almost every kind of sowing begins to come 
to the reaping. Nothing seems so useless while it is going 
on as the drudgery of preparation, but when a man succeeds 
we get a sudden illumination about his previous life. It 
seems worth while to have spent the years of his youth in 
patient, broadening study, and his early manhood in master- 
ing details of business or profession. The white light of 
middle age dispels all illusions. There comes to us a 
mercilessly clear vision of the relation between youth and 
later years. Preparation is seen to be the one real business 
of the first third of life, and character and success in later 
years nicely proportioned to the fitness then acquired. 

With this clear apprehension of the relation between fit- 
ness and accomplishment in life, often comes a settled 
conviction that for us it is too late to gain the breadth and 
intelligence which would aid us at every point of contact 
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with the world. I do not know who is responsible for the 
doctrine that persons of mature years cannot learn as readily 
as children ; be that as it may, this pernicious belief is wide 
spread, and perhaps the majority in any community will 
assert it upon first thought, although the facts of life are in 
contradiction. It sounds very differently, stated in another 
way : You believe, then, that your faculties had reached their 
highest development at fifteen, or eighteen, or twenty years 
of age ; that since that time they have steadily degenerated. 
You believe that,in new circumstances your young son or 
daughter will remember more accurately, master details more 
quickly, understand relations more intelligently than your- 
self? Yet all learning, except mere memoriter work, de- 
pends upon the exercise of these three faculties. If this be 
true, then of what use has it been for you tolive? The 
years have but served to weaken those qualities that give 
promise of immortality. 

The truth is this, and I utter it as the very gospel 
of the higher intellectual and spiritual life: Mental 
powers decay only through disuse or abuse. If any one, 
possessed of ordinary health, under normal conditions, 
cannot remember as well as he did ten years ago, then he 
has weakened his memory through disuse or mistaken appli- 
cation. Let me illustrate: The head of a great business 
firm, a great lawyer, a statesman, or a politician, rarely com- 
plains of the failure of his memory at fifty ; but more than 
once in my life have women scarcely past middle age told me 
that they could no longer remember as when younger. ‘Their 
lives had been a round of disconnected details, they had not 
forced themselves to plan, to abide by their decisions, to 
remember, and therefore they had suffered loss of mental 
vigor. This is not a matter of sex. Whenever circum- 
stances force a man into a routine of miscellaneous detail 
the same result is likely to occur. I have more than once 
witnessed it; and whenever you find a woman who has re- 
quired of herself vigorous, consecutive mental effort, you 
will find one whose powers have not failed with years. Wit- 
ness Mary Somerville, writing her memoirs for publication 
at ninety, and one of the three living minds able to under- 
stand La Place’s ‘“‘Mechanique Celeste.” If one cannot 
learn as readily as once, either he has long since discon- 
tinued the habit of learning, or he is unwilling to give the 
same patient attention to his task that we expect of children. 

In time past, it was supposed that boys and girls must 
finish their education while they were children ; the men of 
this generation enter college at an age when Longfellow and 
Emerson and Lowell graduated, and those who choose a 
professional career often prolong preparation until they are 
well-nigh thirty years of age. We are just beginning to 
realize that the purpose of education, so-called, should be 
the training of the faculties, the awakening of desire, the 
initiation of mental activities; the school-room is only the 
greenhouse in which the tender plant of knowledge takes 
root ; education in the highest sense, the development and 
growth of all the noblest powers with which we are endowed, 
should be life long. The conception of education that 
makes it an essential part of a man’s work is nobler than 
the idea that it is a necessary species of preparation to be 
finished as soon as possible. Indeed, continued intellectual 
It is entirely possible to throw 
away the best college training to be had in the land within 
ten years after graduation by allowing mental activity to 
lapse as soon as outside stimulation is removed. Continued 
acquisition of knowledge, continued discipline of the facul- 
ties is worth more without a college training than college 
training without the continuance. ‘This is why some men 
and women who have never been inside a college become 
more intelligent and cultivated than some others who are 
graduates. ° 

All that I have said will readily be granted. Few 
thoughtful persons in this generation are indifferent to their 
own culture. Each has hidden in his heart some ideal plan 
for self-improvement, but its fulfilment has been deferred 
until he has lost faith in the possibility and listens to any 
new discussion of the subject with reserve, the chief strength 
of which lies in a consciousness of the difficulties that pre- 
vent. These difficulties are not theoretical or imaginary. 
They are chiefly three: first, the individual has no definite 
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plan of self-culture, no tangible result at which to aim, 
while family duties and the pressure of business and social 
obligations are ever present, positive and definite ; secondly, 
there is no time,—he already rushes from week’s end to 
week’s end without leisure for reflection or opportunity to 
rest ; and thirdly, it is not strange that in the hurry of active 
life mental processes sometimes become difficult and irk- 
some. Habits of intellectual activity are not easily acquired 
and readily fall into disuse. Most persons live on, with 
little real interest in the world of affairs or of truth outside 
of their own narrow circle. 

These difficulties are common to our generation; we err 
only in supposing that it will cost us more strenuous effort 
to surmount them than others have expended. I will speak 
of them in reverse order. The last calls for but few words. 
If any man or woman is without a habit of intellectual 
activity it must be acquired exactly as the child learns to 
walk. ‘There is no easy way of restoring a shrunken arm to 
muscular vigor, or of causing an undisciplined mind fo find 
instant pleasure in the use of its powers. One may as well 
sit in a chair beside a wheel and regret that he cannot ride 
because he has never done so as urge present inability or 
disinclination as the excuse for allowing his mind, the 
noblest part of his being, to suffer loss of its power through 
disuse. 

Fortunately, many find no difficulty-here. They have 
already sufficient discipline to make intellectual activity 
a delight, and the desire of their hearts turns toward 
self-improvement ; but they have no time, each life is full to 
overflowing. I apprehend that this lack of time presses 
more closely upon the majority than any other difficulty. A 
few direct and practical suggestions relative to it are in 
point. I am not about to plead that time may be gained 
by utilizing the minutes and adding a little study, a little 
reading, or other form of intellectual activity, to present 
occupations. Most persons are already too busy, too much 
hurried for wholesome living. We have little time for quiet 
thought, little recreation, little rest. I wish, instead, to call 
attention to the fact that many of our interruptions are 
thrust upon us, rather than chosen by ourselves, that much 
of our effort is waste. We no longer live as individuals ; 
each belongs to numerous small circles, and moves on with 
them, doing numberless things because his fellows do them. 
The development of American civilization increases every 
year the complexity of our lives, and multiplies the demands 
made upon us. Our only salvation lies in exercising the 
right of choice. We cannot do everything if we would. 
What shall be crowded out? Shall the choice be left to 
chance? If one stood in a treasure house free to appropri- 
ate anything he chose, would he fill his hands with those 
things most easily within reach? But the treasure house of 
life is filled with infinite riches ; we possess all the ordinary 
faculties and to each one of us is measured out the same 
number of golden seconds every twenty-four hours. It is 
but the a, 4, ¢ of wisdom, very childishness in sooth, to be 
content with avoiding those pursuits that waste time and 
exhaust strength. Ten thousand things are worth doing in 
themselves which ought not to find place in our lives. The 
real question is not whether they are useful, or pleasant, or 
profitable, but what they will crowd out. What must be 
given up for them? A full score of things attract us in this 
year ; our strength or time is equal to but twelve, eight must 
be left out. Shall we call judgment to our aid and choose, 
or shall we leave the decision to chance, hoping ever that 
we may be able to do the things that we cannot? 

Let each one consider in all sincerity, what place self- 
culture holds in his scheme of life. If anything must be 
given up, will the things that belong to the intellectual life be 
the very first to go? I am not pleading for a selfish life. 
Growth of any kind is not a matter of self-indulgence. It 
calls for constant effort and self-denial. It is the highest 
duty of man. Without it, the best fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions that rest upon us as we stand in our places in the 
home, the business world, the state, or the church, is impos- 
sible. It ennobles our unselfish service to our fellow-men, 
whether of our own household, or of the larger household of 
humanity. I dwell on this point because we all do, uncon- 
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sciously, many things that we repudiate instantly and cease 
to do as soon as we come to realize their significance. You 
will say that I am leading toward a readjustment of the ordi- 
nary scheme of living. It may be. If it is true that in the 
apportionment of time the higher life of thought and 
growth stands last, and if in the expenditure of money least 
is allowed for the means of culture, then each should decide 
whether such an arrangement expresses his sense of the 
relative value of the intellectual and the physical life. The 
one hopeless condition is that of drifting on carelessly. 
When people choose consciously and deliberately, I have 
little doubt about their choice. The god-like gift of mind 
and spirit is working the uplifting of humanity from the in- 
heritance of those dark centuries in which life was chiefly a 
struggle for physical existence. : 
“‘ Life (is) the one block 

Of marble that’s vouchsafed wherefrom to carve 

Our great thoughts, white and god-like, to shine down 

The future, Life the irredeemable block, 

Which one o’er hasty chisel-dint oft mars. 


Scanting our room to cut the features out 
Of our full hope.” 


A Letter to Women Who Teach 


(T! e following extracts are taken from a letter by President William 
DeWitt Hyde, Bowdoin College (Me.) It appeared originally in the 
New England Fournal of Education.) 


My dear Teacher Friend: 

To teach well five hours in a day, five days in the week, 
thirty-six or thirtyseight weeks in a year, requires all the 
vitality and energy you can afford for hard work in the whole 
fifty-two weeks, of seven days each, and twenty-four hours 
to a day; for teaching is highly concentrated work. To 
teach five hours a day, and then go home and do drudging 
housework, or attempt to make your own dresses, or take 
care of a relative’s children ; or even to entertain people for 
a great while at a time, is very much like driving a race- 
horse around the track four or five times, and then harness- 
ing the poor, panting exhausted beast to a cart to haul stone 
for the rest of the day. Yet I know a great many otherwise 
conscientious and sensible teachers who are just as foolish 
and cruel as that. Not that a little light needlework or 
fancy cooking, just to take up your mind and keep your 
hand in, will do you the least harm. Indeed you could 
scarce be a woman without a fondness for these domestic 
diversions. But of downright hard work you have done 
your share when the door of the schoolroom is locked ; and 
you ought not to feel the weight of the slightest new strain 
until you enter the schoolroom the next morning. It is as 
much your duty to be lazy and self-indulgent out of the 
schoolroom as it is to be alert and self-sacrificing when in 
it. Have your warm, cheery room where you can be by 
yourself, with your pictures and books, and your own chosen 
friends ; and where nothing exacting or alien may enter. 

Make Sunday one good long day of rest. Go to church 
once to renew your sense of grateful dependence and con- 
fident trust in your Father to throw off all sense of regret 
for past failure; and begin the week new-born, with fresh 
heart and hope. From the communion of spirit with others 
in the great congregation, you should bring away, too, the 
sense of comradeship with the earnest and faithful men and 
women who, in other professions and callings, and in the 
sweet ministries of home life, are working in the same great 
human world, and rejoicing in the same good God as you. 
Never stop to Sunday school; and avoid teaching a class 
there as religiously as you would deadly poison. For just 
so sure as you take a Sunday school class, the tension and 
strain of the week will encroach upon Sunday ; and your one 
precious chance for complete change and recuperation is 
wasted and spoiled. 

Give up your vacations to rest and recreation, in some 
quiet spot. Work none; study a little; read some; and 
play a great deal. Visit old friends; make new ones; and 
put into life all the elements which the year’s teaching tends 
to take out. 

Having thus protected yourself against all other strains, 
never take the strain of teaching except when it is actually 
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upon you. Most inexperienced teachers teach three times 
over; once in dread and anxiety and worry, and the sense 
of awful responsibility for results ; second, in the actual work 
when the hour has arrived ; third, in thinking it over after- 
ward and wishing it had been done differently. Now the 
first and third kinds of work are the most exhausting of the 
three ; and they are utterly useless. The best way to pre- 
pare for a difficult task is to make faithful preparation for it 
by quiet work some time ahead; and then to drop all 
thought of it whatever, until the time to do it arrives. And 
the most profitable way of reflecting on a thing which has 
been done poorly is to set about doing the next thing as 
well as that next thing can be done. 

Most women who teach school look forward to one of two 
alternatives, continued teaching or marriage. For either 
future the points on which I have dwelt are of utmost im- 
portance. Ten years of teaching, with the strain of other 
work out of school, and the attitude of antagonism in it, 
unfits a woman to teach longer. Still more do they unfit 
her for marriage. For of all the possibilities for a wife and 
mother, the worn-out, antagonistic schoolma’am is the most 
to be dreaded by the man who is contemplating matrimony, 
and by the child that is wondering whether itis worth while 
to be born. There is scarcely a sadder tragedy to be found 
than that of the home where the freshness, and sweetness, 
and vigor, and vitality of the wife and mother have all been 
drained out of her by years of nervous waste and moral 
deterioration through the attempt to do double duty in 
school and out, and to rule the unruly without love, by sheer 
self-assertion. On the other hand, the best wives and 
mothers in the world are those who have prepared them- 
selves for the dear duties of home by keeping themselves in 
the best condition for the more exacting duties of school, 
and have prepared themselves by sympathy with many other 
peoples’ children to wisely rear and gently lead their own. 





September's Call 


Hark! a voice is heard over the hilltops, 
A voice is heard crossing the lea— 
September is here in her beauty, 
So, children, come listen to me. 


Come back to your books and your studies, 
Leave your rambles, and soaring, and play, 

Leave your fishing and climbing and frolic, 
September is calling to-day. 


The school-bells are ringing with gladness, 
The doors are wide open, and see 

The teacher’s kind face in the doorway, 
So, wanderers, come back to me.— Sel. 





August 


Mary E. FitzGera.p, Chicago, III. 


To the casual observer in the school-room, if she happens 
to be a teacher, August looks like any extremely busy little 
boy, except for his reprehensible habit of sitting on the 
edge of his upturned seat. She may wonder why his teacher 
does not insist upon a proper position; but if she knew 
August intimately she would know that any teacher who 
could confine him to the circumscribed sphere of a school- 
room desk in any position, would deserve unlimited praise. 

He does what he has to do with all his might, and the 
thing in hand is the one thing in the world for him. When 
he cleans the board he seems possessed of a fury, and the 
air is filled with flying erasers and the lamentations of the 
injured. When he chews gum there are no subterfuges, no 
attempts at concealment. His enjoyment is so complete 
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that it is only a hard-hearted pedagogue with a fear of the 
superintendent, who would interfere with it. 

He wears a modest blue sweater, but the admirin; and 
covetous eyes which followed the gorgeous red and yellow 
striped ornament of the captain of the baseball team showed 
what he would like to wear. He used sometimes to wear 
an enormous pair of baseball shoes, and then his teacher 
knew his mother had gone out to wash and had not superin- 
tended his toilet. Bruised knees and wounded feeling and 
occasional punches followed in the wake of those shoes. 
He seemed to be unable or unwilling to manage them, and 
the unwary traveler going down the aisle would usually come 
to grief over the toes. But he wears them no more since 
the day his teacher took a most undignified leap over them 
and obliged him to submit to the ignominy of removing 
them and wearing her slippers for the remainder of the ses- 
sion. The tin ring he wears proves that he does not 
entirely scorn the merely ornamental. 

His-teacher had always thought him too busy to smile. 
The weight of his affairs kept his lips compressed and his 
brow puckered ; but one day she was the victim of a joke, a 
very good one, too, and August laughed. Such a picture of 
luxurious enjoyment as he presented, with his head thrown 
back, his eyes closed, and his broad, irregular teeth show- 
ing! An awful suspicion darted into her mind and she 
wondered if for six long months he had been enjoying him- 
self at her expense. Incident after incident presented 
itself in which he had seemed entirely “oo much injured by 
slight causes ; probably when she was condoning and con- 
soling and sympathizing, the little rogue was thoroughly 
enjoying himself. 

The teacher had felt sorry for the small weak body with 
the spirit of a gladiator which, unable to recognize its limit- 
ations, sought the society of the most valiant much to their 
displeasure. She had mourned with August over the dingy 
blue sweater when he craved brilliant trappings. She had 
rejoiced with him in the possession of the tin ring looking 
upon it as a sort of compensation; but when she saw how 
kind nature had panoplied him from all of fortune’s blows by 
giving him that inestimable blessing, a keen sense of humor, 
she felt that all her sympathy had been wasted, and that in 
the future no wrinkled up nose, no deeply injured expres- 
sion, no sniffling would save him from richly deserved 
punishment. She had been a victim too long. 





Basket Weaving 


WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Francisco, Cal. 


HE advantages of basket work lie in the cheapness of 
the material used and the light demands upon time 
and space. The exercises are eminently fitted to 
train little fingers in deftness and they have a closer 

bearing than would at first appear upon exact, space judg- 
ment or eye training. 

By all odds the best material for our purpose is the com- 
mercial product known as “reed,” which, as a matter of fact, 
is not reed at all, but various splittings of rattan. It is to 
be had of the Wakefield Rattan Co., whose agencies are 
found in most of the larger cities, and whose factory is at 
Wakefield, Mass. 

Our common wicker chairs are made of this “ reed.” 
It is, to all intents, a wooden wire, very pliable and tough 
when wet. It may be had in any thickness, the finest 
having scarcely more body than a good thick thread. This 
finest splitting, “oo,” costs eighty-five cents a pound, but it 
goes so far as to be, after all, inexpensive. The prices 
range down to eighteen cents a pound for the thick sizes 
suitable for ribs in large work. A half-dollar’s worth of reed, 
assorted from Nos. 1 to 5, is enough to do considerable 
experimenting with. 

Raffia — used by florists for binding bouquets — is being 
tried for weaving. But its variable coarseness and lack of 
needed rigidity is discouraging towards any happy results. 

The straw taken from our ordinary Japanese floor matting 
I have found excellent for some of the exercises. At any 
furniture store one may buy forty cent matting (a high grade 
straw) for twenty cents, by taking remnants. The straw 
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contained in a yard goes a long way for our purpose. It is 
readily unraveled and falls into convenient lengths. For use 
it is immersed in either warm or cold water. A few minutes 
soaking makes it as tough and pliable as hemp string and 
also takes out the bends betraying its previous use. Our 
Japanese friends dye these straws in most approvable colors, 
which the soaking just described does not damage. This 
matting straw is so adapted to frail powers of execution that 
its value as low as the kindergarten is by no means out of 
the question. 


Various Rings 


The easiest of all basket work models is the reed napkin 
ring, Fig. 1. A No. 2 reed? about seven feet long, is used 
dry. ‘The operation is simply to wind it up in a diagonally 





twisting direction. 
Hold the junction in the left hand. Pass the loose end over 


Begin with a loop two inches across. 


the curve and through the circle. Pull it just taut enough 
to permit it to lie in its natural curve. Repeat this over 
and over, round and round, allowing the strand always to 
follow the valley between two former laps. When the piece 
is nearly used up, touch a little glue under each end. Now 
bind the ends in place by whipping that portion with string 
(Fig. 2). After an hour or so the glue (Le Page’s) will be 
dry. The string may now be removed. The ends should 
be trimmed down a little with a knife. 

A napkin ring of quite a changed appearance, Fig. 3, 
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may be had by using two and a half feet of No. 5 reed. In 
this the windings are fewer and the strand is thicker. So 
thick that, before gluing down the ends it is best to pare 
them a little on the inside. This, as a general thing, had 
better be done by the teacher. 





An excellent towel ring is this napkin ring, enlarged. 
Use nine feet of No. 5 or 6 reed. Start the ring five anda 
half inches in diameter. When finished, it should be hung 
by a loop of strong ribbon or fancy cord. 

It improves these reed models to coat them with shellac. 
The latter keeps them clean and prevents any moisture from 
attacking the glue joint. 


A Mat 


For most models, as in the one following, the reed has to 
be wet to make it sufficiently supple. This is conveniently 
done by twisting the lengths into coils, Fig. 4, and immers- 
ing them in a pail of water. The matting straw, also, must 
be wet before it is even coiled. A sprinkling is enough, | 
after which it may be coiled and put into the pail. 





For the round mat shown in Fig. 5 cut eight nine inch 
lengths of No. 3 reed. Place them together, at right 
angles, in groups of four, as in Fig. 6. So placed, take 
them in the left hand, as in Fig. 7, and insert, under the 
thumb, the thin end of a wet straw. Wind the straw diag- 
onally about the crossing place, in both diagonal directions. 
A couple of turns each way are enough. ‘The straw should 
be kept taut, Fig. 8. 

The remainder of the straw is now to be woven in and 
out, about this centre. The reeds should be bent gradually 
to a radial direction as the weaving proceeds. ‘The work 
must be kept quite wet by frequent immersion in the pail. 

After the second lap one of the ribs must be cut off short, 
as in Fig. 9. The absence of this rib produces the needed 
alteration in the weave.* 

Continue weaving. Keep the straw quite tight and packed 


*Some teachers advise that the work of starting this core be done by 
the teacher, after which the child may continue the weaving. I suppose 
this matter must, in the end, be left to each individual teacher, who alone 
can judge the working ability of her pupils; always with that most 
wholesome sloyd tenet in mind—that the work in hand should be, in as 
great a degree as possible, the child’s expression. 
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close. Keep the ribs equally spaced. When the first straw 
is used up, add another, going two or three ribs back and 
weaving beside the end of the first straw. Always begin 
with the thin end of a strdw. So continue. After the 
fourth straw is well started we have to begin inserting extra 
ribs, to keep the weaving stiff. These ribs are inserted 


two at a time, in order that the total may always be an odd 
number. 





To insert a new rib, a brad awl or a knitting needle is 
pushed down beside an old rib and the mesh forced open. 
Into this opening the new rib is thrust. It should be first 
pointed by clipping the end diagonally with scissors. An- 
other new rib is similarly introduced wherever the best 
opening offers. The weaving then continues until shortly 
another pair must be added to keep the mesh sufficiently 
stiff. Wher the mat has reached a diameter of three inches 
or so, begin to use reed No.1 instead of straw. Weave 
with this until the mat is four inches across. To fasten the 





Fig. 9. 


end of the strand, snip it diagonally with scissors, to give it 
a point. Force an opening for it with the awl and tuck it 
down beside a rib. The projecting ribs are now to be bent 
in and tucked home into openings made by the awl, as in 
Fig. 5. The wetter they are the better this operation will 
succeed. The ends should first be pointed, by diagonal 
snipping. In this form of finish notice that the returned end 
passes the next rib and goes down beside the one beyond. 
The mat, so finished, is well worth taking home, not only 
as a trophy of juvenile industry, but as a household imple- 


ment. Pretty color effects may be had by using straws 
selected with such in view. 


Somebody 


Somebody did a golden deed; 
Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought, ‘‘ ’tis sweet to live”; 
Somebody said, ‘‘ I’m glad to give”; 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right, 

Was that somebody you?—<Sel. 
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Quickening Perception 
THE Epiror 


ATHERINE AIKEN has sent out two very suggestive 
books.* Any primary teacher who will give a 
thoughtful reading to either of these books will see 
opportunities to apply her methods to the training of 

the youngest children. But she must always remember 
that she is not “aching the children by the use of these 
exercises but ‘raining their mental faculties by purely 
mechanical methods. “Seven minutes each day is enough 
for this mental drill in the primary department,’’ says Miss 
Aiken. 

Below are exercises, similar*to those employed by this 
author in recalling figures. They are of exercises in add- 
ing numbers and no sum of the numbers is required; they 


are given only to train the eye to recognize the figures in 
the columns tn their order. 


(1) (2) (3) 
2 I 3 
7 8 4 
4 3 6 
I oO I 
2 9 2 
6 I 5 


If there is a swinging blackboard in the room, write the 
numbers on the reverse side; turn the board quickly for 
the children to get one rapid glance only; then let them 
try to repeat the figures in their exact position in the 
column. As soon as they have gained power to do this with 
one figure, try a column of two figures and so on. 

Then try these exercises : 


16> 4 

'e—"s 

12+ 4 

8 X 3 
The children are to give the results only, thus keeping in 
mind the figures and signs. Remember these are not to be 


considered as problems in arithmetic, but rapid practice to 
increase mental alertness. 


To Help the Spelling 


fuhy coat 
gpst neat 
sbwg black 
hrgt know 


- The position of the letters in the first column must be 
recalled after one revolution of the blackboard; then the 
letters in the real words that follow are to be remembered 
in the same way. The first column is given only for practise 
and must not be confused with the true-words to be spelled. 
The children will quickly catch the idea and enjoy it. 


Synonyms 


With children a little older try an- exercise in synonyfns. 
Write on the reverse side of board a few simple words such 
as these in the first column: 


stop stay 
pair couple 
stir move 
sound noise 
shore beach 


Then turn the board quickly and ask for words that mean 
the same thing and see if you can get such words as are 
given in the second column. Don’t call them synonyms at 
first —no use in giving needless aiarm; use the terms inter- 
changeably and the children will soon catch the new word, 
but they are not to be blamed if they do not. This last 
exercise can be continued indefinitely and a gradual increase 
in the difficulty of the words of the exercise will aid the 
children materially when they begin to express themselves 
in composition, though the exercise is not given for that 
purpose. 

Danger! Don’t “run this into the ground.” If the. 
children enjoy it don’t give them as much at any one time 
as they would like. Preserve the zest for it by not giving 


+ Methods of Mind Training.” ‘‘ Exercises in Mind Training.” Harper & 
Brothers, N. Y. 
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too much at once. It will be a good idea to follow opening 
exercises in the morning by trying some of these ways and 
again when the children are listless and wearied with 
routine. But be sure they have a change of position and 
that the air of the room is changed before you expect them 
to feel active enough to do anything. 


A Visit to a Primary School 
A PRIMARY TEACHER 


She started out with a faint heart, a very little enthusiasm, 
and a secret longing for an inspiration—and it came. 

Entering a room of first year pupils she found Miss E—— 
and forty-five little people absorbed in a drawing lesson on 
the squirrel. 

As there were not quite enough pencils a few were “ wait- 
ing so patently,” and others were eager to lend. It was this 
spirit of willingness to wait, to lend, to work, that gave a 
charm to the children. But what was woven into that lesson 
as the little hands made those funny little squirrels ? 

“Thank you, Joe,” came out clearly as “Joe” passed a 
pencil, and, “ It is very nice to say thank you,” came from 
the teacher. 

An inquiry for an absent one, and “ I’m so glad you are 
all here. I hope you all come when you can.” 

Signs of spring were spoken of and that the little squirrel 
was fat. No little boy had stolen his nuts away, etc. 

Such a drawing lesson! A lesson in patience, politeness, 
unselfishness, kindness, nature study—and drawing. But the 
children never knew what tender skill was leading out the 
best that was in them. All through the afternoon it was 
bright, natural, earnest work and such an undertone of love! 

Does it need to be said that the visitor had new courage, 
and that she resolved to put life and love into her school 
and try to de what she wished her pupils to decome. 


An Exercise 
Editor PRIMARY EDUCATION: 


The following exercise is suggested by the song, “ Dairy 
Maids,” in Eleanor Smith’s Primer of Vocal Music. The 
enunciation of the consonants as well as the vowels is the 
thought in mind. 

The words Moo, Neigh, Baa, etc., are sung to the tune 
after the song is sung. 

The old cow says, Moo. 

The horse in the stable says, Weigh. 

The little lamb says, Baa. 

The hen finds a worm for the chicks and says, Cluck. 

The little chicks say, Peep. 

‘The ducks on the pond say, Quack. 

The big dog on the porch says, Bow-wow. 

A dog on another farm (in distance) says, Boo-woo. 

A blue-jay flies to the top of a tree and says, Jay/ Jay/ 

A dove in the dove-house says, Coo, coo. (softly.) 

A bee on a rose bush says, Zum-zum. 

A train in the distance says, Zoo?-/oot. 

The cat by the stove says, Mew. 

The baby in the cradle says, Mamma. 

The mamma says, Yes, yes/ 

The wind blows around the house. 

Children hum. Rain falls. Tap on desks. 


Chicago, Ill. Appiz V. H. Barr. 





‘* Did your playmate enjoy her visit? ” said mamma to her small 
daughter, who had just bidden adieu to her little friend. ‘* Why, 
yes, mamma, I think she did,” replied the child. ‘I called her 
‘my dear’ very often, in that dressy tone you use when you have 
company!” 
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A. Terrarium 


Do you know what a terrarium is? It is a reservoir for 
aerial life as the aquarium is for aquatic life? A Corned/ 
Leaflet tells about one made from an old berry-crate which 
when prepared for the school-room looked like this: a large 
rectangular box, grass-green in color, thirty-nine inches long, 
eighteen inches wide and fifteen inches high. The long 
sides were of glass, the short sides and top of green wire 
netting. The top could be removed like the lid of a box. 
It stood upon a pedestal-table provided with castors. In 
the bottom of the terrarium were three inches of rich soil, « 
covered with the delicate green of sprouting grass-seed. In 
one corner was a mossy nook, and in another a mass of 
thistles and clover. At one end, a small cabbage was planted, 
and at the other lay several sprays of glossy pin-oak. Sus- 
pended from the top, was a large spray of purple thistles. 

Amongst the thistles in the corner, ten pendants of vivid 
green, bright with golden points, could be seen, They were 
the chrysalides of the monarch, or milkweed butterfly. 
Amongst the cabbage leaves, were many of the pale green 
eggs and several of the caterpillars of the cabbage butterfly. 
Amongst the sprays of oak in the corner, several oak cater- 
pillars were feeding. 

Then the Leaflet describes “ the drama of life’ within: 
milkweed butterflies came from their chrysalides — seven of 
them ; cabbage caterpillars changed to chrysalides; grass- 
hoppers and a woolly bear, beetles, a big horse-fly, some lady 
bugs and a cicada also came to live in the terrarium; two 
tree toads were introduced to free the home from ichneumon 
flies; these tree toads made a good deal of fun by climbing 
up the wire netting, hand over hand like sailors. 

The whole story is told in a delightful way at much greater 
length in the Zeafle/; but, alas, teachers cannot be sent to 
the Nature Study Bureau, at Cornell University as hereto- 
fore for these Cornell Leaflets, because New York State, after 
supplying the whole country most generously with these 
valuable helps, has decided that their distribution must now 
be confined to New York State. Haven’t you some friend 
in that state to loan them to you? 





A pupil would persist in saying ‘‘ have went.” 
kept him in one night and said: 

“« Now while I am out of the room you may write ‘ have gone’ 
fifty times.” 

When the teacher came back he looked at the boy’s paper, and 
there was, ‘‘have gone fifty times.” On the other side was 
written, ‘‘ I have went home.” 


The teacher 


It was hailing one day, and a little girl looked out of the win- 
dow, and exclaimed: ‘‘O mamma, it is raining tiny little moth- 
balls!” 
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The First Reading Lesson 


E. G. 


HE very little children, just entering the primary 
room—how shall we apply-to their first lessons the 


principles that determine our modern methods for 
them later on? ‘The peculiar difficulties that beset 
them at the very start are apt to be overlooked. 

The first problem is, how to approach the reading-work. 
It is agreed that all reading must be genuinely thoughtful — 
_the expression of thought for the thought’s sake, not the 
“mere calling of words for the words’ sake. Each lesson 
must stand for some narrative or description that has been 
‘of vital interest to the children in a previous discussion. It 
must tell, if only in a condensed way, perhaps in but two or 
three sentences at first, the heart of the story, and the chil- 
dren, “ reading between the lines,” will feel that they have 
given expression to the whole tale. 

A very simple story is probably the best material for the 
first lessons with the little tots. If well chosen, it easily 
holds their interest and gives definite points for expression. 
Take for instance the story of a big dog that saved a little 
dog from drowning. ‘The story is told in detail during the 
“conversation period,” with all the brightness and sympathy 
that are at one’s command. If the class has had kinder- 
garten training, and even if not, there will be several little 
folks who will be forthwith reminded of a story, or have 
pertinent comments to make. These are to be encouraged 
— with limitations, howéver, for the sake of general interest. 

Then if the school has but two sections, which is by far 
the most desirable plan, even when the divisions must be 
quite large, one section takes some simple occupation that 
will keep the story in mind till their turn comes, while the 
other is grouped near the blackboard, seated in little chairs 
or even on the floor—any way but standing. A moment for 
comment on some point of the story, in a purely conversa- 
tional way, always, will bring up the confidential mood 
again, and we are ready to “make the story’’ together 
orally. ‘This seems to be a highly important step preceding 
the actual word study and reading, for it necessitates con- 
centration upon a single thought, and the effort to express it 
completely and exclusively, without the distraction of another 
novelty in the use of written forms. 

A wise move here is to develop some enthusiasm over the 
fact that we are to be story makers ourselves. 

Upon the teacher’s tact and skiil in putting her questions 
depends almost entirely the success of this oral language 
work. For the first few days the question must almost 
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involve the answer. For instance, “ Let’s tell about the big 
dog; tell who the big dog is.”” ‘The reply is, of course, 
simply “ Rover.” Suggest telling a// the story. ‘Tell who 
the big dog is. Even give a word or two and you have 
from somebody the complete sentence, The big dog is 
Rover. 

The little dog is Spot. A frequent bit of informal con- 
versation to keep interest active, and for the first lesson a 
reasonable result wou'd be (orally) 

The big dog is Rover. 

The little dog is Spot. 

Rover is kind. 

He can swim. 

He saved Spot. 

A repetition of the completed story with considerable 
enthusiasm by the teacher will be a fitting climax to this 
part of the lesson. 

Now comes the use of the blackboard and the study of 
two or three written words—Rover, Spot, kind. It seems 
wise to encourage very soon, possibly in the first lesson, the 
discovery that certain letters stand for certain elements of 
sound. Some one may find and recognize quite independ- 
ently the o sound in Rover, or the & in kind. The phonic 
work may thus come in quite incidentally, and yet, with a very 
little drill, become at once a substantial aid to the children 
in the recognition of words both old and new. 

The three words of the lesson learned, the children will 
read at sight the sentences— 

Rover is kind. 

pot is kind. 

The word 7s can be told when written. 

After a week or so the lesson may be based upon stories 
of nature, of industry, of history, or any line of work. 

I have always found it very helpful, inceed almost neces- 
sary, to write out beforehand for my own reference both the 
language and the reading lessons, in order to put questions 
more aptly, and to know just what words to use for study. 

Writing lessons consist of practice at the board with words 
chosen from the lesson — first single words, then words with 
modifiers, then phrases, and before the children realize it 
they are constructing whole sentences and doing original 
language work, depending, of course, upon the teacher to 
supply the spelling. 

Such a plan as this, followed with variations for several 
weeks, has brought excellent results in reading and in both 
oral and written language. A period is occasionally given up 
to the weak members of the class for help in points where 
they fail, but on the whole the children use this method 
delightfully. 


FIRST STITCHES. 
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Seat Work dee the Babies 


BerTHA E, Busu 


ners if the teacher can only devote her attention to 

them. Sewing, paper folding, and cutting, and a dozen 

other things are both delightful and educational to the 
child, but alas! they cannot be carried on successfully with- 
out the teacher’s supervision. 

And the teacher mus? devote herself without interruption 
to the classes that are reciting. That is simply justice to 
rest of the school. But what shall the baby-class do mean- 
while? 

They cannot do anything long. Twenty minutes is about 
as much time as they should be expected to occupy them- 
selves with any one thing. But the most profitable lesson 
they can learn is to use that twenty minutes in real earnest 
work adapted to the chubby baby fingers. To find work 
to give these little tots who can neither study nor write 
— aye! there’s the rub! 


|: is easy enough: to find profitable busy work for begin- 


Garden Beds 


The thing my baby class has done most successfully on 
that auspicious first day after they have recited is to make 
“garden bed” on their slates. The “garden beds” are 
small forms cut from paste-board. The children lay them 
on their slates and mark around them and then fill up the 
margin with rows of dots supposed to be seeds. 

To put the “garden beds’’ in straight rows is a real 
lesson in neatness and arrangement of written work and the 
children do enjoy it. My garden beds are of various 
colors and shapes to give variety to each lesson, triangles, 
squares, half squares, hearts, circles, semi-circles, leaves, 
flowers, and every other form the brain of the hard-pressed 
teacher can devise. The children love to mark around 
dominoes and checkers m the same way but they are not so 
satisfactory because they are ~pt to be noisy. They have 
never yet seemed weary of the garden beds. For two or 
three weeks they are indispensable. Then, one set after 
another they drift into the “big box” which awaits the 
coming of the next baby class, for the little fingers have 
learned to guide the pencils and can advance to something 
else. 

During the first few weeks they have often employed 
themselves in drawing some simple pictures over and over in 
straight rows up and down as a preparation for writing. Now 
they delight to draw the picture once at the head of the 
column and write some sound over and over beneath it, an 
apple for a, a bed for 4, etc. 


Tracing 


About this time they have arrived at the joy of being put 
into a book, and once or twice every day they are given 
pieces of tissue paper to trace over the script lessons. They 
greatly enjoy this and it is the best way to teach them 
writing that I have found. It is cheapest to buy the tissue 
paper wholesale in considerable quantities ; sixty cents’ worth 
supplied a school of forty for a year. 


Number Pictures 


When the daily reading lesson is out of the way there are 
numbers, and these furnish many occupations. The children 
like to make pictures of whatever number they are studying 
in rows upon their slates, three balls, three stars, three 
wheels, and so on, and will work very hard to prove that 
they ** know three.” 

When they have reached the advanced stage of five, the 
rows become examples, as “ There were five stars in the sky 
and a little white cloud came over three and then there were 
two.’ Some of the original number stories are really poetic 
and a slate full of them is a pretty thing to see. 


Writing Names 


Up to this time they have written their names only by 
tracing over on tissue paper from the inscription on the fly- 
leaf of their primers. Now they are proud to write them 
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over and over from written slips distributed to each. These 
are kept in the “big box” and brought out as occasion 
requires, and their usefulness is not gone until each child 
is able to write the name of every other. 

In the same way they learn to write new words, enjoying 
particularly the color names, for “ purple” is written with 
purple ink, “red” with red ink, “green”’ on green slips of 
paper, and so on. 


Picture Device 


It is a new discovery to this teacher that to draw a little 
picture over the word to be copied, changes the character of 
a writing lesson entirely. Who of the present sixty will for- 
get the last rose of summer that Floyd brought to school 
one day in October, which was straightway drawn on the 
board in pink chalk and its name made into a writing lesson? 
For weeks afterwards the laziest boy in school wrote “ rose, 
rose, rose,” in all his leisure moments, and wrote it 
beautifully, too. 


Making Borders 


Another thing they dearly love to do is to copy a written 
lesson from the board and make a border below it. 

Oh, those borders! How they do love to make them and 
how pretty a lesson looks in their eyes so decorated! The 
most common kind is a wavy line with a leaf at each wave, 
but the ingenious among them invent any number of others 
and are very proud of each one invented. There is the 
“ Jack lantern border,” the “ child border” (these two are 
entirely the idea of the children) the “star and dot border,” 
the “ flower border,” and many others. Happy, indeed, is 
the small child who presents a slate with the lesson written 
three times in this fashion and gets “ 3x 10” marked on it 
with colored chalk. 

The one greatest thing is to have them take pride in 
having their work look well. When they have learned this, 
they have learned one of the most valuable lessons that 
beginners or more advanced pupils can master. 


When Crickets Sing 


When crickets sing and asters bloom in all the woodland ways, 
And smoke hangs low, and far away the fields are lost in haze; 


When in the corn there is a voice that whispers: ‘‘ Summer’s 
gone,” 

And here and there a red leaf glows, first lights of autumn’s 
dawn; 


Then, soft as milkweed down, on me 
Is laid the hand of mystery. 


The woodland wavers; at my feet I hear the tall grass sigh; 
A low, sweet music of regret runs through the earth and sky; 
The creek is caught in a net of mist whose silvery meshes gleam, 
And my heart beats low, and I walk as one walks wandering in a 
dream ; 
For, soft as the milkweed down, on me 
Is laid the hand of mystery.— Sel. 


Not Miners and Pioneers Forever 


I have but scant patience with the reverent watching of 
“the child’’ to see what he will do next. But on the other 
hand, the despotic disregard of children and the military 
manipulation of children which still prevails must disappear 
forever before the new social ideal in education, which 
treats children as little men and women. Children are just 
as much interested in the life that now is—in electric cars, 
wireless telegraphy and liquid air, as they are in 
‘‘ Hiawatha” or the mound builders. 

The good shepherd carries the lambs in his arms as he 
walks through the present, and they profit by his height and 
strength and wisdom. He does not tow them by a string of 
theory through the mud and the brambles and over the 
rough places of the past. The children are the Aeirs of all 
the ages, not the pioneers and miners, forever, rediscovering 
the wealth of the race. 

—HTenry Turner Bailey 
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How to Secure Pictures 


ADELAIDE WEIGER, 


West End school in the suburbs of Jackson (Mich.) 

With all the enthusiasm given us by the golden summer, 

we undertook the solution of this problem — given, a 
new building with an ideal color scheme of cream and brown, 
to find the means of carrying out the new idea of Art in 
Edication. 

After much planning, we decided upon an Art Loan. As 
dark days and cloudy weather were soon to be expected, we 
had no time to lose. The older children worked like 
beavers to sell the ten-cent tickets which our primary 
teacher had hektographed. We four, resolved into two 
committees, visited the houses of those who were supposed 
to have good pictures. The people responded nobly, lend- 
ing not only pictures, but casts, china and rugs. Occasion- 
ally we were embarrassed by the loan of a poor picture, but 
our drawing “eacher generously took upon herself the task 
of deciding which were worthy. 

Until Friday at half-past three, our school-rooms were un- 
touched. At two o’clock on Saturday, they were trans- 
formed. Upon the creamy walls hung the larger master- 
pieces. The blackboards were covered with rich tapestries 
and rugs upon which the smaller pictures were hung. A 
visiting artist who had spent the summer painting in the 
Berkshire Hills was glad to use one room for a water-color 
exhibit. The rich, deep flowers of autumn and the graceful 
branches of the mountain ash vied with palms in making the 
room beautiful. Our guests poured in and moved from 
room to room with exclamations of interest and pleasure. 
At an early hour we knew that we had scored a financial 
success, but better still we had awakened a deep interest in 
Art. Our little city cannot boast of an art collection and to 
many of our patrons these pictures were a revelation. In 
the month following, more books on art were drawn from the 
public library than in any previous month and the librarian 
gave us the credit. 

We divided our proceeds by four and then spent nearly 
six weeks consulting art catalogues and studying art maga- 
zines, for we wanted only the best. By Christmas, we were 
enjoying the fruit of our labor. In Room 1, hung Raphael’s 
Sistine Madonna, while a plaster bust of Donatello’s “Laugh- 
ing Boy” smiled at the little ones. . Room 2 rejoiced in 
Le Rolle’s “Shepherdess,” a cast of Baryé’s Lion and a bas- 
relief of Whittier. Room 3 selected Guido Reni’s “ Aurora,” 
a tiger by Baryé and a bas-relief of Diana. In Room 4 
hung Millet’s “ Gleaners” and a bas-relief of Cupid, while a 
fine bust of Apollo stood upon the book-case. 

All winter we were happy, but our catalogues still en- 
grossed us. When the warm days came we decided that, if 
the people in the district stood by us, we would try again. 
We invited the mothers to meet us at the school-house. In 
spite of a severe thunder-storm, all but twocame. Our 
principal told them our plans and asked their assistance in 
giving a lawn féte. They responded with alacrity, donating 
money, cakes, chairs, tables and many “little things’ which 
are always necessary. The eager children sold tickets to 
young and old, rich and poor, and on the eventful evening 
were the first to pour through the gates. Our lawn was gay 
with colored lanterns, sweet music and happy voices. ‘Two 
of our patrons cut cakes, young girls waited upon the tables 
and the teachers acted as reception committee, meeting 
occasionally to congratulate themselves upon the success of 
their lawn féte. Everyone seemed happy and one of the 
members of the board told us that it had drawn homes and 


[ the autumn of ’98, four teachers were gathered in the 
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school closer together than anything in previous years had 
done. 

Before the close of school we had a fine plaster cast of 
Mercier’s “ David.” This stands upon an ebonized Doric , 
pedestal in the lower hall. In Room 1 was placed “ Baby 
Stuart” and a cast of Cupids. Room 2 received Correggio’s 
‘* Madonna,” the detail from his “Holy Night”; also two 
large bas-reliefs, Thorwaldsen’s “ Night” and “ Morning.” 
Room 3 received Thayer’s “ Caritas’’ and a bust of Mars, 
For Room 4 our principal selected a fine plaster cast of 
‘*Venus de Milo.” -This is mounted on a Corinthian pedes- 
tal. As we looked about us in June, we felt our year had 
been well spent and our extra labors well repaid. 

The next autumn, at our request, the school-board placed 
a wide oak shelf above the blackboard in each room. Upon 
these shelves we have now, besides some well-mounted 
Perry and Brown pictures, some busts and a few choice 
pieces of Limoges, Satsuma and Wedgewood china, as well 
as the cruder forms in early art, shown by pieces of Mexican 
pottery. 

This year brought us Rosa Bonheur’s “Spring in Nor- 
mandy” ; Farquharson’s ** Over snow-fields waste and path- 
less’’; Adam’s “Close of Day” and Breton’s “Close of 
Day.” It also enabled us to buy our greatest treasure, 
“Winged Victory of Samothrace.” This stands in the upper 
hall commanding both staircases. 

Of course there is more to be done. In many ways, we 
have but made a beginning. Our efforts have been well 
repaid by the pleasure of the children, their added interest 
in school and their evident interest in art. There is a silent 
influence which is too deep to be measured. Whether we 
have worked wisely must be left to be decided by the man 
to whom the child of to-day is father. 





In September 


Slow breezes stir in yellowed grasses, 
On golden stacks the sunshine stares, 
Our maple wood in crimson masses 
Its brave old autumn splendor wears. 


Now cardinal flowers gleam as fire, 
To deck the meadow brooklet’s way; 
But sober golden-rod’s attire 
More richly greets the wealthy day. 


With bronzing leaves and purple clusters, 
And stir of spiral tendril-rings, 

And bees adrone about its lustres 
Of old romance, the grape-vine clings. 


I watch the gala colors blending, 
I hear the murmured harvest tone, 
And vaguely doubt of spheres transcending 
The autumn beauty of our own. 
— Dorothy Bruce Dustan 


I was very glad to find that the absurd practice so com- 
mon in English schools of constantly interrupting the read- 
ing. lesson for exercises in oral spelling was everywhere 
discouraged in America. Spelling is a matter for the visual 


memory and for transcription, not for oral recitation. 
Pictures of words need to be seen and recognized, and time 
is terribly wasted by the mere utterance of the letters that 
compose them. 


—J. G. Fitch, Notes on American Schools, 
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New Game 


An amusing and more or less instructive game has been 
divised by a young woman, who once a week takes it upon 
herself to entertain a company of boys and girls for the 
afternoon. 

She writes on sheets of paper several stanzas of good 
poetry, leaving a wide space between the lines. She then 
cuts up the sheets, leaving «ne line of poetry on each strip. 

After that she hides the strips in many different places in 
the two rooms in which she is to entertain her guests, re- 
serving the first line of each verse. 

These reserved strips she distributes among the girls and 
boys, and each one proceeds to hunt for the rest of his 
stanza. 

The hostess usually selects stanzas from different poems, 
so that the variations in rhythm and meter may help her 
young guests to select the lines which belong to them; but 
sometimes, to make the test more difficult, she chooses 
several stanzas from the same poem. 

The number of lines in a stanza is indicated on the slips 
reserved for distribution. 

Sometimes amusing misplacements of lines are made, but 
the hostess is pleased to notice that as the weeks go on, her 
guests are growing more and more clever in seizing aon 
what belongs to them. 

When all the lines have been collected each one vane his 
stanza, and to her delight the hostess finds that the interest 
of the search, and the constant repetition of a line to see 
what will fit next to it, has often made a boy or girl so 
familiar with the stanza that it can be recited without a 
glance at the slips.— Se/. 


(Could not this be used in schools with the simplest verses with which 
children are familiar? Of course it must all be adapted, but something 
like this is considerably better than scolding when the children are 
wearied and restless—THE Epiror.) 





The New Girl 


M. E. F. 


ERE you ever a new girl at school? and if you 
W were, were you painfully conscious of the good 

clothes of the other girls and your own shabby 

ones? And did your teacher call upon you to 
recite before you had hardly recovered your senses and while 
you were still afraid of the sound of your own voice? 

And did the other girls all eye you curiously? and did 
one, kinder hearted than the others, try to question you 
about where you lived and the school you came from? and 
could you not answer because everything was so strange and 
you wanted to cry at the sound of a sympathetic voice and 
would have died with mortification if you had? 

Well, unless you have undergone these experiences you 
don’t know what real misery a child can suffer. And then 
did you ever go to another school and become a new girl 
again but under entirely different circumstances ? 

Did the teacher come down from the platform, put her 
arm over your shoulder, ask a boy to take your books which 
you were fearful would fall and cover you with confusion? 
Did she then take you herself to the dressing room, so no 
mistake could possibly lead you into the wrong place? Then 
did she seat you with the nicest little girl in the room with 
permission to ask her for as much information as you needed ? 
and did she ask this little girl to take charge of you at 
recess, and did she let you sit quietly without reciting for 
two or three days until ways and means were known to you? 

Well, if that treatment didn’t wafm your heart and make 
you think school a very pleasant place and Miss Blank the 
very sweetest teacher in the whole world then you were no 
kind of a little girl. 

“ Both these experiences were mine,” said Miss Bird, “ and 
I can’t tell you the influence they had on me. In the first 
school, among the Mauds and Graces and Mabels my every 
day name of Ellen, which my mother would not have mod- 
ernized into Nellie, made me shudder every time it was 
called. I know now, the girls really tried to be good to me 
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but I was not responsive and I suppose it was hard work to 
The teacher frightened me | 


get, up any interest in me. 
almost to death. I could not fix my mind on the lesson to 
study it and when she called ‘Ellen Bird’ as sharp as a 
knife, I jumped and my heart beat so I was unable to 
answer anything; every one looked at me and I had much 
to do to keep from crying. For years after the worst night- 
mares I ever had were going through that day’s experience. 

“IT stayed but six months and then went to the other 
school. I stood at the door absolutely shaking and could 
hardly see, I was so frightened when I entered; but when 
that angel came down from the platform I felt peace imme- 
diately and peace was the atmosphere of the whole place. 

“T have never forgotten these two sensations and my new 
girls are treated just as I was the second time. I don’t 
know that they appreciate it as I did, but my conscience is 
clear.” 

‘What about your new boys?” “Oh, a boy gets ac- 
quainted the minute he is seated; just watch him and see 
the cheerful grins he exchanges with his neighbors ; and at 
recess he is taken right in, no introductions necessary. 
However I wait a couple of days before calling upon him 
for a recitation. When he offers to recite, which is usually 
the second day, I consider him a member in good standing ; 
boys can manage almost anywhere; they are not troubled 
with self consciousness.” 

Miss Phelps had been an interested listener, but was sin- 
gularly silent; then she said, “ Well, I was a new girl once, 
and felt all the horrors of being alone in a crowd ; actually, 


I felt all the sensations of my first entrance at your descrip- ° 


tion, although I had forgotten the entire circumstance until 
now, and I must say it never occurred to me that any of my 
new pupils felt so.” 

“ How is it, Miss Bird, that you knew how to apply your 
personal experiences to your pupils? What psychology did 
you study, any way? It ought to be introduced into the 
schools.” The principal happened along and heard the 
last remark. 

“She is a child in heart,” she said, “ and knows just what 
a child needs.” Miss Bird blushed and the listeners ap- 
plauded, Miss Phelps more vigorously than any one else. 


Give to the World the Best You Have 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best shall come back to you. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
’Tis just what you are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
— Madeline S. Bridges 


How to Open a Book 


Hold the book with its back on a smooth or covered 
table ; let the front board down, then the other, holding the 
leaves in one hand while you open a few leaves at the back, 
then a few at the front, and so on, alternately opening back 
and front, gently pressing open the sections till you reach 
the centre of the volume. Do this two or three times and 
you will obtain the best results. Open the volume violently 
or carelessly in any one place and you will likely break the 
back and cause a start in the leaves. Never force the back 
of the book. 

A connoisseur many years ago, an excellent customer of 
mine, Who thought he knew perfectly how to handle books, 
came into my office when I had an expensive binding just 
brought from the bindery ready to be sent home ; he, before 
my eyes, took hold of the volume and tightly holding the 
leaves in each hand, instead of allowing them free play, vio- 
lently opened it in the centre and exclaimed : ‘‘ How beauti- 
fully your bindings open!” I almost fainted. He had 
broken the back of the volume and it had to be rebound. 

—Modern Bookbinding 
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To Fairy Land 


A Rest Exercise 


ANGELINA W. WRAY 


OMETIMES when the black eyes of my little Italian 
S: boy grow dim and drowsy in the heat of the long 
summer days, or when active Tommy wiggles and 
grows restive after what he considers a prolonged 
period of application to writing or number work, I give a 
magic invitation that never fails to brighten the dreamy eyes 
of Pietro, and for some unknown reason, acts as a pleasant 
sedative to Tommy, while the whole class take intense pleas- 
ure in it. I say, “Who wants to go to Fairy Land this 
morning? ’”’ 
There is never any lack of volunteers, so we sing very 
softly the “ Invitation Song.” 


(If the song by this name is not familiar, the children may recite the 
first verse and sing the chorus.) . 


Which is the road to Fairy Land 
And how do the children go? 

We all may travel the fairy road 
When the little lids droop low. 

When the tired eyes are all shut tight, 
Then lovely sights we see. 

Along the valley so fair and still, 
Come, journey now with me. 








Chorus. 
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are, In fai - ry land with me, 
Which is the road to Fairy Land 
And when do the children go? 
It does not matter the time of year 
If the fairy path you know. 
For we all may go when spring is fair, 
Or through the autumn haze ; 
When snow-flakes flutter, or flowers droop 


Through drowsy summer days. 


As we sing the chorus the last time the little heads, like 
flowers, droop lower till they rest on the desks, and the 
“ eyes of blue and brown drop their silken lashes down,” 
and in the happy hush that rests over the old school-room 
the children think of the “loveliest things they can.” 
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Sometimes while the heads are bowed I say one or more 
of the little verses below, while the children try to see the 
pictures in their minds. 


What do we see in Fai'y Land? 
Ferns and reeds and rushes ; 

Quivering roses, dainty things ; 
Baby’s face when «nother sings ; 

Flutter and flash of shining wings, 
Bobolinks and tarushes. 


What do we see in Fairy |.and ? 
Waves that foam and shimmer ; 

Fluttering clouds of misty white, 
Silver stars that twinkle bright ; 

Over the shining sea at night 
Beacon-lights a-glimmer. 


What do we hear in Fairy Land? 
Merry music ringing ; 

Rustle of wind among the leaves ; 
Tinkling rain on golden sheaves ; 

Twitter of birds on sloping eaves ; 
Happy children singing. 


What do we hear in Fairy Land? 
Bees among the clover ; 

Murmur of waves that come and go; 
Chiming bells that echo low ; 

Quails in the wheat-fields calling slow 
When the day is over. 


Often when we have come back to the practical every- 
day world, the children tell the pictures they have seen, each 
trying to put their fancies into simple words that will convey 
the story. 

Among the pictures described by these first-year pupils 
this morning were these : 

“I thought of a little white boat alone on the blue water.” 

“1 thought of an Indian baby in his cradle under the 
green trees.” 

“A bright rainbow in the sky, and little drops of water 
full of baby rainbows, ’cause the sun is shining.” 

“A tree full of blossoms and a robin in his brown nest 
*’way up in the branches.” 

“‘ The little new moon with some white clouds around it.’’ 

“A lark’s nest down under some daisies.”’ 

“A yellow butterfly settleum (settling) on a red rose.” 

Simple as this little rest exercise is, the children never 
tire of it. Try it some warm day and see if it does not 
rouse the children to better and fresher work after their 
little excursion to Fairy Land. 


Vision and Task 


A successful life is chiefly an attempt to translate one’s 
visions into one’s work, or to make the work of one’s hands 
represent or express the ideal of one’s soul. For work is 
not the mere doing of one’s tasks; the getting through with 
so much of drudgery for the sake of the wages at the end of 
the week ; it is the expression of one’s spiritual energy, a 
revelation of one’s aims and temper. — Zhe Outlook. 


True to Fact 


Imagination in nature study must have facts for a founda- 
tion. Bryant’s “ Bob-o’Lincoln” is a fine example of a 
poem built on fact—the whole life-history of the bobolink is 
in it—Z. H. Bailey 
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Mounting Perry Pictures 


After using several different methods of mounting my pic- 
tures, and spending much money for mounts, I at last 
discovered the following plan which is liked by all who have 
tried it, and’ I gladly give it to both public school teachers 
and Sunday-school teachers. 

A soft, gray, medium-weight mat was used. Almost any 
desired size of this mat can be purchased, but the “ one 
cent Perry Pictures mount,’’ already cut into a convenient 
size (about eight by ten inches), seems most satisfactory for 
all purposes. 

A teacher does not meced more than twenty of, these 
mounts, and could scarcely use more than fifty. 

Trim several of the Perry Pictures, as indicated by figures 
3 and 4, saving the title, which should be pasted on 
the dack of the blank strip left at the top or which may be 
left at the bottom of the picture if found better for the 
children’s picture-study, although it is by no means so 
artistic. 

Try a few of these trimmed pictures to see the width 
of margin desired on the mat, and then cut slits (as indicated 
in figures 1 and 2) at the correct distance from the top 
(from two to two and one-quarter inches will be about 
right) and long enough to accomm ?date the picture without 
bending. 

Slip the picture in from the wrong side, lower edge first. 
The extensions at the top will prevent its slipping through. 

Dennison’s cloth suspension rings (seventy-five cents per 
thousand) are useful, as by them the pictures can be hung 
on pins or tacks without mutilating the mounts. 
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To make the pictures still more valuable in school-work, 
trim all of them and classify them, putting the correct ones 
into large envelopes marked “ Artists,” “ Authors,” “ Ani- 
mals,” “ Colonial Period,” “ Washington,” “ Rosa Bonheur,” 
“ February,” etc., as desired. Time will also be saved if on 
the outside of each envelope is a complete list of the pic- 
tures within. . 

This plan enables the teacher to display as many pictures 
upon any one subject as she has mats. These can be left 
until a new subject requires their removal and the substitu- 
tion of others. 

Some cards may be cut into smaller sizes, as for Sargent’s 
“ Hosea.” Other pictures which the teacher has may also 
be utilized. If already trimmed evenly, paste a strip across 
the top. 
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There is only one disadvantage in this plan, and it seems 
slight ; as all the pictures are not exactly of the same size, 
the margin about a given picture may sometimes be uneven. 
However, the lower margin may be wider, so the slit may be 
made somewhat nearer the top. 

—Theda Gildemeister in The Perry Magazine. 


The School Post Office 


FRANCES J. DELANO, Fairhaven, Mass. 


“ Oh, mamma !”’ exclaimed little Jennie Tisbury, “ we’re 
going to have a post office in our school. It’s a box up 
against the wall with a place in the top for letters to drop in 
and a glass door with a key. Harry Lane.,is to be the post- 
master. We are to write letters to the teacher and if they 
are good ones she is going to answerthem. Oh, mamma! I 
want a letter very much.” 

“Well, dear,” said mamma, “ why do you speak as if you 
expected not to get one?” 

“* Because,” sighed Jennie, “I think—I’m almost sure I 
shall not get one. ‘The letters are to be nature letters, 
something you know that we have seen ourselves about 
flowers or birds or fishes or bees or something alive, and I 
can’t think of anything I’ve seen. Miss Merriam said we 
might write about our kittie, but if the letter didn’t tell her 
something interesting we mustn’t expect an answer. Oh, 
mamma, it would be such fun to get a letter from Miss 
Merriam in a truly envelope! And she said she would put 
on a make-believe stamp, and on Friday afternoon she is 
going to read aloud everything in the letters that she thinks 
we would like to hear. If I only could see something,” 
here Jennie looked disconsolately out of the window. “Do 
you suppose if I were to go into the woods — what are you 
smiling at, mamma?” she asked suddenly as she gazed into 
her mother’s face. 

“I’m sure,” said mamma, “if you were to sit right down 
and think you might write a nice little letter about a certain 
yellow hairy caterpillar that built a —” 

“Oh, mamma ! mamma!” shouted Jennie, jumping up and 
down, “that’s just the thing. I'll do it! I'll do it!” 

Several days after this Miss Merriam received the follow- 
ing letter : 





Dear Miss Merriam:— 

One day last August mamma and I were out walking inthe country and . 
we saw a yellow caterpillar on a weed. He had long hairs all over his 
body. He was an inch and a half long and he was eating the green 
leaves on the weed. Mamma brought the weed home, root and all, and 
planted it in a flower pot. The caterpillar didn’t seem to know that he 
had been traveling and he kept right on eating. We put the pot in the 
window and the caterpillar ate leaves for three days. Then, one day, we 
couldn’t find him anywhere. We looked and looked and at last I found 
a little hairy bunch like a-cocoon in the corner by the window-sash, 
Mamma and I watched it every day. After two weeks I found a tiny hole 
inthe top. The little nest was empty. We looked all over the room, 
over and over again, and after a while mamma saw a beautiful white moth 
an inch long on the lace curtain. Mamma said it looked as though it had 
on an ermine coat, the hairs on its body were so long and soft and white. 
Under each wing was a bright spot of gold, That was all the color 
there was onthe moth. Dear Miss Merriam, it was a very beautiful 
creature and I could hardly believe that only two weeks before it had 
been a caterpillar. 

We took down the little nest and we found that the caterpillar had 
woven it out of the hairs on its own body. Wasn’t that strange? 

Inside of the cocoon was the caterpillar’s old head and skin. 

We let the moth fly away. 

Your loving pupil, 
JENNIE TISBURY 


Miss Merriam was very much pleased with Jennie’s letter, 
and on Friday afternoon she read it aloud to the children. 
On Monday morning Jennie was delighted with a dainty 
little letter from her teacher. 


The little one was going back to school in September :— 
Muther—Good-morning, my darling, [ shall be lonesome for 
you all the forenoon. 
” Child—I know it, mamma, but I have been lonesome for 
teacher all summer. 
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This page of drawings is designed to help the first grade primary teachers to interest the children in the first 
days of school, and to get them to talking. 


Home pets and play, insect life and seed distribution are the 
subjects. The drawings are given in the fewest possible lines to be reproduced on blackboard. 
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The First Days of September 


The day of days is drawing near; 
The five-year-olds remember, 

For they begin to go to school 
The first days of September. 


To school! That wonder-world so fair; 
What will they not remember, 

And store, like bees, for future use 
These first days of September. 


Dear wee and winsome boys and girls, 
We teachers will remember 
That feet just cut from nursery 
Need watching through September. 
—A. C. Scammell 


Arithmetic Teaching 
Supt. W. A. SMITH, Ansonia, Conn, 


RANK H. HALL, author of the Werner Arithmetic, 
says, that the number idea has its origin in measure- 
ment; that the use of number is measurement, that 
is, that we learn arithmetic that we may measure 

such things as wealth, land, products, heights of mountains 
and depths of the sea, light, heat and electricity, etc. So 
much for the reason why we study arithmetic. 

How shall we teach the subject? In the study of arith- 
metic thought is necessary as well as work. The mere add- 
ing or subtracting of figures which are but the symbols that 
stand for the subjects of thought is of very little value in 
itself. In the best schools of to-day the children think of 
magnitude and its relations when they employ figures or 
numbers. ‘This is the basis of the recent reform in arith- 
metic work. ‘The committee of ten, when they made their 
report on the teaching of arithmetic in the elementary and 
secondary schools, said, that the concrete in arithmetic must 
receive more attention. The pupil must be brought to see 
clearly what the figures stand for as well as the figures them- 
selves. Dr. Hall gives the following illustration of this: 
When a child is asked to find the sum of one-half and one- 
sixth, he thinks only of the figures involved in these frac- 
tions. If he is given a rule which he commits he may add 
these fractions without any thought of their magnitude or 
magnitude-relation. Now on the other hand if a half anda 
sixth are a half and a sixth of something, as a pie, a foot, a 
yard, or a week, or an hour, he is able to obtain the answer 
by using the relation of the magnitudes involved. In the 
first place he uses figures to obtain figures, in the second 
place he uses figures to enable him to see and express their 
relations. 

Now the whole difficulty with the teaching of arithmetic 
seems to lie in getting the pupil to form a mental image of 
the object. There is no more important work for the teacher 
of arithmetic than that of leading the child to form a correct 
image and to see the relation which exists between the 
figures with which he works and the figures which represent 
his answer. ‘The best way to obtain this result is to have 
the pupils draw a figure to illustrate the example under con- 
sideration. But even this may be done without any 
thought, 

The teacher, then, must begin with objects, but she cannot 
continue their use indefinitely. The mind must free itself 
from the thing and be able to picture the object for itself. 
Says Dr. Harris in speaking of arithmetic: ‘There is no 
subject that is more dangerous to the pupil in the way of 
deadening its mind and arresting its development, if bad 
methods are used.” Objects then must not be used when 
their images formed in the mind will answer better. We 
may also go a step further and say symbols must not be 
used, unless they suggest a mental image of that for which 
they stand in the mind of the pupil. Not necessarily an 
absolute image. For surely no adult gets a true conception 
of 1,000,000, any more than the child does of 100 but the 
figures do suggest in a way,— a dim mental image. 
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Teachers often make a great mistake in requiring pupils 
to do over and over again examples that are essentially the 
same. For example, if ten problems are given which require 
the same process, the result is that the arrangement throws 
the emphasis upon the figures and not upon the thought. 
Then in the beginning of a child’s work, problems should be 
given of such a nature that the child can solve them mentally 
without the aid of the pencil. The child should be led to 
see that the use of the pencil is only a convenience and not 
a necessity in arithmetical work. It is right here that many 
of our teachers are making a big mistake. I believe it would 
be an absolute gain if the pencil was forbidden in arithmetic 
below the fourth grade. 

Another thing that demands our attention is that the 
mechanical work, the work of “ ciphering,” so to speak, has 
been unduly emphasized. What we want is a great number 
of exercises that are comparatively easy. Therefore do not 
be afraid to devote a large amount of time to mental 
drill. 

The business world demands, in the mechanical work of 
the counting room, that the results shall be accurate. The 
boy in an office, or in the bank, or in the store that adds a 
column of figures wrong attains a result that has no actual 
value. ‘The teacher should be careful to drill the pupils to 
accuracy. Nothing but accuracy is of any value. Mr. Hall 
in speaking of this fact says that if seventy-five per cent of 
the work performed by the pupils at their seats is not 
absolutely correct, the teacher is at fault; she has either 
demanded too much of the pupils or else she has not put 
proper emphasis upon the demand for accuracy. There are 
two things that the teacher must aim for : first, that the child 
shall see the relation of the figures to the object; second, 
that he shall learn to use figures accurately. 

Another thing that needs changing is the common fault of 
making little children do a large amount of number work for 
‘“‘busy-work.” Teachers will tell the children to perform 
the same table of exercises over “six times” just to keep 
them busy. The child is becoming a machine under such 
teaching. It stifles thought and besides is an absolute grind. 
No wonder children “ play hooky.” Teachers who lack tact 
usually fall back on arithmetic to help them through the day. 
I have lost faith in the beneficial results of such exercises 
when I see pupils in our upper grades who are the result of 
this “ storage process’ of arithmetical energy. 


Spiritual Influence in Personality 


Education ultimately is not a matter of equipment, sub- 
ject matter, or formal method. It is a matter of spiritual 
influence, and spiritual influence is personality making itself 
felt. In the act of teaching the spiritual life of the teacher 
goes beyond the confines of individuality to meet its like in 
the heart and soul of the pupil. Every bit of spiritual life 
in a man is vital; it cannot be kept at home; it goes to 
work in the world. How many class-rooms you enter and 
find the perfection of equipment, arrangement, and detail,— 
the body all complete ! yet in how few schools do you find 
a soul ! 

The method of personality is then the ultimatum in educa- 
tional theory, and the method of personality is the method 
of the vital soul. The vital soul is the thoughful soul—not 
the one forever on the rampage for something new or for 
someone who will do its thinking. It is not the victim of 
the first or the last impression, and yet it has the highest 
form of reason, which consists in openness to the light. 

— Sel. 


“ Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 
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Some Phases of Art Instruction in 
Primary Schools Il 


FRANK A. Parsons, Horace Mann School, Teachers’ College, N. Y. City, 


HILE we recognize nature drawing, its value and 
W its necessity, this course is not based upon it, 
but upon the principles of beauty wherever they 
may exist. Natural objects present the oppor- 


tunity for training pupils in exact habits of observation. 
This, followed by accurate expression, develops manual skill. 

















ee 





Fig I. Twomasses. First Year 


A degree of perfection in accurate representation may 
doubtless be reached by drill of this sort, but the products 
may still lack the fundamental elements of beauty. As 
material motifs for composition and design these products 
have a definite value. Far too much time is spent in draw- 
ing that is largely scientific. Skill in execution should be 
the natural outgrowth of definite work which leads to the 
developing of the artistic faculties. As these faculties are 
developed, arises the necessity for rules, dogma, and tech- 
nique ; and with the need should come the teaching. 

The value of a work of fine art to any individual depends 
largely upon the degree in which he is capable of appreci- 
ating its excellence. Every human being possesses by 
birthright the power of artistic appreciation. The degree of 
perfection to which this power is developed depends upon 
the desire of the individual to know the proper esthetic so7/, 
and a systematic training with taste cultivation as its aim. 

The arrangement of an object or objects, within a definite 
inclosure is called, for want of a better term, composition. 
This term means to us the breaking up of an inclosed space 
into shapes bearing certain relations to each other and to 
the object or objects by which the space is broken. In the 
study of composition, consider the spots made by the 
objects composed and those left blank. The first thought is 
their relation with regard to form, size, and tone value ; 
then the movement or consistency with which the eye invol- 
untarily moves from spot to spot or from line to line within 
the inclosure. These principles of proportion, sympathy, 
consistency, and harmony underlie all beautiful creations, 
and, in their simplest forms, should be adapted to the work 
of the primary school; taught one at a time, thoroughly 
applied, and the application insisted upon as the object of 
the drawing lesson. And here permit me to digress for a 
moment to emphasize the positive necessity for teaching 
and applying but one idea ata time. Each new idea should 
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be combined as often as may be, with those previously 
inculcated. 

There are two ways in which the placing of objects within 
an inclosing form may be treated. The objects may be ex- 
pressed and the enclosure or frame placed around them so 
as to secure the best possible relation of masses within. On 
the other hand, the inclosure or frame may be given and 
the object or objects represented within, according to the 
pupil’s conception of pleasing mass- relations. I find the 
former more satisfactory to use with the average primary 
pupil. 

In the study both of natural and artificial objects combine 
with the idea of representation, the simple principles of 
composition. To this there is one exception, the lesson in 
which the object is studied and expressed merely for its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. 

The element of variation should be apparent between the 
objects composed and between the parts of each. Stems or 
sprays should be broken by leaves, flowers, or in other ways, 
into consistent, varying lengths. Spots made by flowers, 
leaves, buds, fruit, or twigs should be separated into groups 
pleasingly related in form, size and arrangement. One 
group must be larger, more brilliantly colored, handled with 
greater definiteness, or in some way given prominence which 
the most interesting object in any picture or composition 
commands. By its prominence this mass becomes what is 
known as the center of interest, or the key-spot of the com- 
position. Other spots are so placed as to repeat in sugges- 
tion the shapes and tones found in the key-spot. ‘They are 
also placed in such a manner that the eye moves from one 
to the other and back to the center of interest along con- 
sistent pleasing lines. 

In general, the various lines suggested within the frame 
are so placed that they do not pass directly through the 
center or into the corners. If they be continued, however, 























Fig. Il. Vegetable composition. Second Year 


they should cut the frame into unequal parts somewhat 
related each to each. In the treatment of sprays the lower 
stem, in all cases, touches the frame. Other parts of the 
spray may or may not be cut by the frame according to the 
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conception of composition. Within the frame, however, let While the masses within may differ in form, size, value 
it be known the entire picture must be found and no frag- and arrangement they must be so placed that they all be- 
ment thereof may stray to the outside. come parts of one whole; that is, there must be that 




















Fig. [V. Memory animal composition. Third Year 


feeling of unity which is the charm of all good composition. __ pictures, and other good illustrations of the principles you 
Demonstration by example is the most convincing proof wish to teach. Draw on the blackboard much and _ fre- 
of any principle. Show pupils, therefore, textiles, sketches, quently, showing the effect of the principles applied, and 
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Fig. III. Memory animal composition. Third Year 
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the manner of their application. Erase, leaving the pupil 
to make his conception and application, stimulated by the 
good things he has seen. 

Much of the interest in this work depends upon the 
medium used in its execution. Pencil sketches may be 
made, but they lack in strength of mass. Colored pencils 
and colored crayons are sometimes effective, but often 
crude. Brush and ink, charcoal gray, or color are the most 
satisfactory mediums for development with elementary 
pupils. Black and white will frequently be used in this 
course for purposes of reproduction, but the artistic finesse 





Fig. VI. 


Spray composition. 


Masses and movement. Fourth Year 


is often destroyed in translating from soft gray tones, or 
from color harmonies into black and white. 

The teaching of a lesson in spray composition to a class 
of primary pupils deserves special consideration. Much de- 
pends upon the selection of the spray to be used. Choose 
one suited in size to the page upon which it is to be placed. 
Consider which part is the most beautiful and therefore the 
most interesting. Dismember the spray of twigs, leaves, or 
flowers until it is pleasing by reason of its simplicity and 
the varied arrangement of remaining twigs, leaves, and flowers. 
Decide upon its placing on the paper. Ifthe frame is to be 
drawn first, draw it now with the spray before you. Upon 
the form and side of the spray depend the same features of 
the frame. Consider in what part of the enclosure the key- 
spot is to be placed, also the arrangement of the various 
subordinate or accessory spots. This done, the position of 
the main stem is determined. Of course, its placing and 
its direction depend upon the position and movement of the 
spots already located. Subordinate stems are placed in the 
same general manner and after the same careful thought. 

In the first two years restrict the work to the very sim- 
plest twigs or grasses, but insist on these being properly 
placed within the frame and when possible that there be two 
masses differing in size. In the third and fourth years three 
masses may be undertaken. 

The same general principles are to be adopted in teach- 
ing fruit, vegetable, or animal composition, and the 
directions should be followed with the same thoughtful 
consideration. 

The outlines submitted for October and November are 
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based upon the directions given above, and the illustrations 
are pupils’ conceptions of their application. 

While some very general suggestions may be made as to 
line of work, each teacher must of necessity be responsible 
for final choice of objects composed. ‘This is necessary be- 
cause of the different conditions under which we work. 


Primary Grades 
A LEsSON IN SPRAY COMPOSITION 


Material: Spray, paper, brush, ink or color 
Aim : Application of principles in composition cited above 
Manner of presentation # 


1. Selection of spray 


Choose inferesting spray — simple, good variety 
in form and size of parts, suited in form and 
size to paper upon which it is to be placed. 
If necessary choose some far? of this spray 
for simplicity 























Fig. V. Spray composition. Two masses. Fourth Year 


2. Flacing upon the paper 


Lay spray on paper, not in center, not in corner, 
but well towards center to preserve the feel- 
ing of a well balanced page. Pupils see cor- 
rect placing, then remove spray to desk 


3. Expression 


Decide “‘ Key-Spot ” location 

Decide position of “ Accessory Spots ”’ 

Draw main stem (in suggestion) ; (in detail) 

Express * Key-Spot” 

Express the “ Accessory Spots” in order of 
position and importance 

Express subordinate stems and leaves 

Draw frame 
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(NoTE.— In this case frame will be in sympathy with paper in form. 
If frame is drawn first, compose within it as if the frame were the edge 
of paper. 

Frame should be a strong freehand brush line. 

Accentuate the “ Key-Spot” by having subordinate stems, leaves, and 
spots point or move towards it in pleasing lines. ) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR Oc€roBER AND NOVEMBER 


First Year 
First Week 
Teach blue 
Teach the principle that there is pleasure in variation 
with consistent, pleasing, related objects 
Apply in expression of sprays, fruits or vegetables 


Second Week 


Teach orange 
Restrict variation in objects to two masses. (Fig. 1) 
Apply in expression 




















Fig. VII. Pepper composition. Masses. Direction. Movement. Fourth Year 


Third and Fourth Weeks 


Teach violet 
Express grasses, sprays, flowers, fruits or vegetables 
for two related masses, differing in size 


Fifth and Sixth Weeks 


Present sphere, name and express in various colors 
Teach picture name, circle 

Present idea of inclosing form 

Apply with natural objects, expressed 
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Present cube, name 
Teach picture name of face, square 


Seventh and Eighth Weeks 


Present square prism, name 

Teach picture name, oblong 

Teach sympathy of inclosing form with objects com- 
posed 

Apply in many ways 




















Fig. VIII. 


Pepper composition. Masses Direction. Movement. Fourth Year 
Present triangular prism, name 
Teach picture name of base, triangle 
Second, Third, and Fourth Years 
(Note. — If the suggestions given for first year have not been previ- 


ously taught, teach at this time. 
Express sprays, fruits or vegetables. ) 


Consider division of inclosed space into two masses, by 
table or horizon lines, in second and third years. (Figs. 
Il., III., IV.) 

Study for interesting division of masses by vertical spots, 
in third and fourth years. (Fig. IV.) 

In the fourth year emphasize direction of line, and move- 
ment of spots leading to “ Key-Spot.’’ Show difference be- 


tween consistent and inconsistent motion. (Figs. VII., 
VIII.) 


Develop first in natural color and then im decorative 
tones —two or three grays ; white, black, and one gray ; one 
color and two grays ; two tones of one color and gray, black 
or white. Key the tones to leading color. 


. 
* 
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Just to Be 


Just to be tender, just to be true; 

Just to be glad the whole day through! 
Just to be merciful, just to be mild; 
Just to be trustful as a child, 

Just to be gentle and kind and sweet; 
Just to be helpful with willing feet; 
Just to be cheery when things go wrong; 
Just to drive sadness away with a song. 
Whether the hour is dark or bright, 

Just to be loyal to God and Right. 


Heroic Deed of a School Teacher 
in Nebraska 


This thrilling incident in the White River floods cf Ne- 
braska occurred last spring. A teacher, Miss Lizzie Cottman, 
with rare presence of mind and great physical endurance, 
saved thirteen children from drowning, also the bui'ding 
where they were at school. It was a small frame one about 
a hundred yards from the banks of the White River. The 
stream had reached the proportions of a torrent because of 
the melting snow and rain. Gradually the water backed 
into the ravine, :nd the morning when Miss Cottman 
arrived at the schocl, children were making merry in the 
building, which was nearly surrounded by a thin sheet of 
water. Unconscious of danger the little ones gathered for 
their classes, and school work went on. The oldest child 
present was fourteen years. 

An hour later Miss Cottman was frightened by hearing 
the water pass under the house with a rocring sound, which 
gradually increased. She rushed to the door. The building 
was surrounded. The land was twenty feet away, and the 
water then was waist dcep. ‘The girl at first concluded to 
wait for the assistance of some passing farmer. None came, 
and in an hour she felt the building shaking. The supports 
were giving way. Then she rushed outside and sprang into 
the flood, after making the children promise to wait inside. 
The little ones pressed their blanched faces against the 
window and scréamed as they saw their teacher battling 
with the flood. 

Miss Cottman fc und the water nearly over her head, but 
she got through. ‘Then she seized a horse which one of the 
children had ridden to school, took a rope, and leading the 
horse back, plunged again into the torrent. The rope she 
fastened around the horse’s neck and the other end she 
made fast to the door of the building. By this time the 
building was ready to drift off into the flood. 

It required desperate work to swim the horse back to the 
shore, and Miss Cottman was forced to hold its head above 
water to keep it from drowning. ‘The animal dragged the 
building close to shore, and it was tied to a tree and the 
children sent home. 

(How many teachers could have accomplished so much? 
THE Eprror.) 


A Written Excuse 


The pupil of a public schocl who had been absent from 
school for two weeks brought this written excuse from her 
mother : 

“‘ Louisa was absent mondiy, please excuse her. 
was absent toosday, she had a sore throte. 
sent wensday, she had a sore throte. 
thursday, she had a sore throte. 
the had a sore throte. 
week.” 


Louisa 
Louisa was ab- 
Louisa was absent 
l.ousia was absent friday, 
Read this over again for the next 


Such is the patriot’s boast where’er we roam— 
His first best country ever is his home. 


— Oliver Goldsmith 
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Word-Pictures 


Call to mind the most strikingly interesting story you ever 
heard or ever read. Why so clear in your mind? Are you 
thinking of the words of the narrator, or of the paragraphs 
and sentences of the printed page? Why certainly not. 
You are looking at the pictures painted in your imagination 
by a master of -his art. In re-telling these tales, you would 
hardly quote words, paragraphs, sentences ; you would more 
naturally describe the scenes which master minds held up 
before your mental gaze. You are describing a picture, you 
are speaking like an eye-witness as you re-tell the wonderful 
tales. 

In painting our primary word-pictures, let us use great 
precision. Every word should be like the stroke of an 
artist’s brush, adding a touch of value to the sketch. 

Study the method of the Great Teacher in his use of what 
we primary teachers call “ word-pictures.” Mark his direct- 
ness, clearness, precision. ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is like 
a grain of mustard seed.” ‘The kingdom of heaven is like 
a man who sowed good wheat in his field.” “Behold the 
fowls of the air.” ‘Consider the lilies.” In all parables 
and object-lessons of the Great Teacher, there was no stress 
and strain of the imagination to see a mental picture of the 
man sowing wheat, the woman sweeping her house, the 
seeds springing up in rocky, or in good soil. ‘True 
enough,” you say; “but his hearers hardly knew the mean- 
ing of the moral and the application.” Not on the instant, 
yet if they cared at all to keep his stories and illustrations in 
mind, newer and deeper meanings unfolded from day to 
day. 

Take the illustration, or object lesson, about the lilies. 
Suppose it to be original with a modern primary teacher, 
how would she, or you, or I, manage it? “Children, I 
want you to listen very, very carefully, for I am going to 
show you a very lovely flower. First let me say to you — 
Then we will talk about—” By the time we speak of the 
glory of Solomon’s array, we have lost sight of the lilies 
because our perspective is so faulty that our unimportant 
matters are crowded conspicuously into our foreground. 

Which is most effective: This? “Children! look on 
the window! Be quick! A honey-bee there with the bags 
on his legs full of honey to store for the winter. His 
babies asleep at home. Flowers full of honey for him; he 
has bags on his legs so he can carry it safely home.” 

Note the brevity and directness of the Great Teacher’s 
introduction to his lesson talks. ‘“ Look,’ or, “ Behold.” 
“Geek.” “Knock.” “Come.” “Go.” 

To say directly what we mean is only part of our method 
in painting clear word-pictures. Always in presenting 
lessons and stories, we should observe the law of contrast. 
A monotonously dull picture will make little or no impres- 
sion. Rather let us have light gleaming from behind a dark 
cloud. Sadness followed by radiant happiness. A hush of 
silence followed by ringing notes of triumph. 

A picture flooded by dazzling light would be far less 
impressive than one in which a contrast of deepest gloom 
relieves the eye here and there. We must hold in mind the 
greatest artists, even in observing this law of contrast, blend 
their colors so that the eye receives no shock of abrupt 
transition, but rather, a joyous surprise. 

We must regard the law of interchange in our word-pic- 
tures. Our picture must be well balanced, the proportions 
equal. Opposites modified by opposites, each figure in- 
fluenced by surrounding figures. 

We are to regard the law of consistency. Dignified and 
carefully thought out are the subjects of our word-pictures. 
We guard ourselves against that moment of relaxation when 
an insignificant figure might carelessly slip into our picture, 
hurriedly put in to fill up the time. We are filling souls, not 
time, when we have a dignified, purposeful picture, wrought 
with grace and consistency. 

We study the law of harmony in painting our word-pic- 
ture. All parts to form a harmonious whole. Nothing is to 


be introduced which is irrelevant, or which belongs who'.y 
with outside matter. 


— Julia E. Pes, 
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“It's Only Me” 


E. L. R. 


* A little figure glided through the hall, 
‘Is that you, Pet?’ The words came tardily, 
A sob—suppressed to let the answer fall— 
‘It isn’t Pet, mamma, it’s only me.’ ” 


Imagine a bright spring morning and a teacher starting 
out for school full of enthusiasm. To the children every- 
thing is joyous. ‘The trials of yesterday are forgotten and 
they are ready to join hands with the teacher in a new day’s 
work. 

As she stands at the school-room door to greet them, in 
rushes a boy and with upraised hand he exclaims, “ Oh, 
teacher, I skun eight of Jack’s marbles this morning!” But 
noticing his uncombed hair and untidy appearance she 
shows no sign of interest in the game which has given him 
so much pleasure, and she coldly tells him to make himself 
more presentable before coming to school. 

Behind him is a sweet, fair-haired little girl. She says, 
“Good morning, Miss B——,” and holds up a bunch of 
violets. The teacher’s face brightens.and with a pleasant 
smile she thanks the child. Is this unnoticed by the boy? 
No, indeed. He walks sulkily to his seat, and to him comes 
a feeling akin to this, “ It’s ony me.” 

What is the impression which the teacher has made upon 
these children? ‘lhe boy says she is cross and he dislikes 
her. The little girl tells her mother at night that Miss 
B—— is lovely and that she never wants to leave her 
room. 

Some one will say this is natural. All children cannot be 
treated alike, and that they must not be unmindful of their 
personal appearance. This last is true. But what incentive 
has the boy to look neater in future? Not even a kind 
word or look from the teacher, to whom he turned for en- 
couragement. 

I once knew a boy, slow of comprehension, at times 
stubborn and wilful, apparently hard-hearted, with but little 
pride about his appearance and less about his standing in 
his class. His teacher discouraged said one day, “ I do not 
know how to manage C Nothing that I can do or 
Say seems to make any impression upon him.” 

Time went cn and but little improvement is shown. As 
the summer came he was one day seen gathering daisies, his 
face flu hed and his torn hat pushed back from his heated 
forehead. To a playmate he said, “I am picking these for 
my teacher. She loves daisies and I am going to give her 
these and see if I cannot make her love me, too.” 

All the while, this boy feeling that he was not beloved by 
his teacher, as were others in his class, was studying some 
way to win her approbation. He had noticed the pleasure 
with which she received the spring flowers from dainty 
hands. Poor and uncared for as he was, he realized that 
love is the ruling power and the one thing to be gained. 
Though ignorant, he had a keener insight into human 
nature than many an experienced teacher, and all the time 
he had appeared so indifferent, no doubt he had had the 
feeling in his heart, “ It’s only me, and I never can be any 
more to my teacher.” 

Do we try as hard to gain the love of our pupils, and if one 
means fails do we look for another? That which lies near- 
est the child’s heart—the baby sister, the pet rabbit or a 
favorite game, and approach him through that medium? 

As teachers we should strive to give more sympathy to 
those pupils who have none at home, more smiles and kind 
words to the child with a rough exterior, which may en- 
shroud a loving heart, and less to the pampered darling who 
is in danger of being spoiled by the fond caresses of 
indulgent parents. Let us make friends of our children and 
be watchful lest one have occasion to say, “ It’s only me.” 





At a recent examination, the question was put to a class of 
little ones, ‘‘ Who makes the laws?” ‘‘ Congress,” was the re- 
ply. ‘* How is Congress divided?” was the next question. A 
little girl raised her hand. ‘‘ Well,” said the examiner, ‘ Sallie, 
what do you say?” Instantly, with au air of confidence and tri- 
umph, the answer came, ‘‘ Civilized, half-civilized and savage.” 
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About Pansies 


There’s something good about pansies 
That’s worth your while to know: 

The more they are plucked and given away 
The more they are sure to grow.— Sel. 


To be honest, to be kind ; to earn a little and to spend 
less ; to make upon the whole a family happier by his pres- 
ence ; to renounce where that shall be necessary, and not to 
be embittered; to keep a few friends, but these without 
capitulation ; above all on the same grim conditions, to keep 
friends with himself—here is a task for all that a man has of 
fortitude and delicacy. — Robert Louis Stevenson 





Sent Over the Seas 


Primary Epucation is mailed each month to the following 
addresses. 


Argentine Republic, So. America 
Colombia, South America 
Hamilton, Bermuda 

Turkey in Asia 

London, England 


Upper Egypt, Africa 

Cape Town, South Africa 

Barada, India 

Benguella, S. W. Africa 

Calcutta, India 

St. John’s Park, London, England 
St. Paul, Brazil 

Cape Colony, South Africa 
Burma, India 

Bois de Boulogne, Biarritz, France 
Nairobi, British East Africa 
Bogota, Colombia, South America 
Bassien, Burma 

Kemendine Burma, Asia, 

Nairie, Tal, India 

Smyrna, Turkey 

Swatow, China 

Libiz, Persia 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 

Montevideo, South America 
Petchaburee, Siam 


Concepcion, Chili 

Skodsborg, Denmark 
Constantinople, Turkey 
Cheungunia Loasa, via Burm 
Aberdeen, Scotland 

Sterling, Scotland 

Santiago de Cuba, Cuba, W. I. 
Morgayhire, Scotland 

Guam, Ladrone Islands 

Natal, South Africa 

Dehra Dun, India 

Marden, Turkey in Asia 
Stroud Creen, London, England 
Brighton, South Australia 
Paris, France 

Bangkok, Siam, Asia 
Shichome Koke, Japan 
Shanghai, China 


St. Petersburg, Russia 
Jamaica, West Indies 


Where the Cotton Grows 
Air—“ Oh, Dem Golden Slippers.” 
A. E. A. 


(This song is to accompany the study of cotton, in the following pages. 
To be sung by children, marching with baskets, held lightly poised on 
heads. 

) Oh, away down South, where the cotton grows, 
All as fleecy-white as the winter snows, 
From its husks of brown, peeps the cotton-down, 
Oh so early, early, early in the morning. 
Get your old straw hat, or your turban bright, 
Bring along your basket big and light, 
To the fields so gay—let’s away—away— 
Oh so early, early, early in the morning. 


Chorus 


Oh, the fields of cotton, 
Sunny fields of cotton, 
Come on, Mammy, and old black Joe 
And Topsy, we must go. 
Oh, the fields of cotton 
Ne’er will be forgotten, 
All together, away, away— 
To where the cotton grows, 
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What We Wear I 


Cotton 
ALICE E, ALLEN 
A dainty little maid in all the soft finery 


Of frills and of laces, 

Of wee tucks in spaces, 
And all of the graces 
That make up a gown, 
Of ruffles so airy ~ 
You might think a fairy, 
Had made then, herself, 
Out of light thistle-down, 


_ has much for which to thank the little cotton plant. 

To begin with — of what are all those bits of underwear 
made? ‘The woven undervest? The small stockings? The 
pretty underskirts with their fleecy ruffles and fine lace 
edges? ‘They are all made of cotton. 

The little gown with its ruffles and tucks is gingham. 
And gingham is made from cotton. ‘The pretty apron is of 
mull; and mull is cotton. The new shirt-waist, with its 
tiny tucks and narrow rows of insertion, is dimity. And 
even dimity is cotton. 

This little girl sleeps in a tiny cotton night-gown, between 
cotton sheets, with her head on a cotton pillow-case. A 
“‘comforter’’ of pale pink, or blue cotton, stuffed with soft 
cotton-down, keeps her warm when the nights are cool. 

The windows of her room are shaded by cotton curtains, 
and her chairs and sofa are covered with bright chintz — 
which is cotton. 

And her brother—his trousers are woolen, perhaps, but 
they are lined with cotton. His shirt, or shirt-waist, is of 
cotton. And he wears cotton stockings. We wear linen 
and silk, soft, warm wool, and many other materials, about 
which we shall learn later. 

Cotton is nothing at all but the soft, fluffy down of a little 
plant. We had never thought before — had we ?— that our 
dainty, summer clothes and many of the pretty and useful 
things we see every day in our homes grew on a plant. 

When the Pilgrims came in the Mayflower to Plymouth 
Rock — long, long ago — away down the Mississippi River 
grew a tiny plant. 

This plant had been cultivated in countries over the 
ocean for many thousand years. ‘The Chinese made their 
clothes from its fleecy down away back before Christ was 
born. 

Now, in the “sunny South” of America, there are great 
cotton fields which supply the whole world with cotton. 

Suppose we should have a big gathering of little boys and 
girls from all parts of our great earth. Suppose each child 
should come dressed in his everyday clothes. What a 
variety of styles and materials there would be. The little 
Lapps and Esquimaux would come dressed entirely in furs, 
and very warm they would think our sunny September 
weather. 

Our little English cousins from over the ocean, and the 
children from France and Germany and Switzerland, would 
wear many of the same materials that we do, although some 
of them would have wooden shoes. And many of the chil- 
dren from the great hot belt would wear only one thin 
garment. 

Do you know that every one of these children from all 
over the world would have cotton in some part of his dress? 
About half of them would be dressed wholly in cotton. 


How a Cotton Seed Looks 


It is only a tiny seed—looking something like a half-grown 
bean. But packed snugly away inside that same small seed, 
are pretty calico, crisp gingham, snowy lawn, and dainty 
dimity dresses. 

It is a long journey, taken step by step, from the little 
cotton-seed to the beautiful woven fabric. But it is a 
pleasant journey, through green fields, where the mocking- 
birds sing, and the sweet pink and white magnolia blooms 
leading away, by and by, into the rush and roar of our great 
busy cities. So let us take it. 
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Two Principal Kinds of Cotton 


On small islands along the coasts of our Southern States, 
grows a kind of cotton plant which has black seeds and pale 
yellow blossoms. 

The cotton of this plant is given two names. First, 
because of its home on these little islands of the ocean, it is 
called sea island cotton. ‘Then, when the stiff husks of this 
sea-island cotton split, showing the white cotton down within, 
it has three long fibers, or staples, as they are called. So it 
is called long staple cotton. 

Sea-island, or long staple cotton is of a fine quality. It 
makes a firm thread which is used for spool cotton and 
for lace making. 

The other kind of cotton, of which more is raised in the 
South, has two names, also. Because it grows away from the 
coast, on higher ground, it is called upland cotton. And 
because of its short fibers, or staples, it is called short staple 
cotton. is 


Visit to a Cotton Field 


If we want to see the beginning of our spring and summer 
clothing, we must visit a cotton field during the planting and 
ploughing season. 

On each side of us stretch the freshly turned furrows. 
How they steam in the hot, spring sunshine, bringing up 
fresh, moist odors from Mother Earth’s warm heart. 

Up and down, up and down, pass the busy planters, 
guiding their great ploughs. And the tiny cotton seeds, for 
which all this great field is waiting, sink down into the red, 
rich soil, and begin to sprout and grow. Grow? ‘They can’t 
help growing, in such soil, under such skies. 

A week /ater comes a stir of new life in the cotton-field. 
Hundreds and hundreds of green leaves come peeping above 
the ground. And while the leaves are commg up into the 
warmth and beauty of the spring, a little, brown root is 
going down, deeper and deeper, into the earth. So the tiny 
cotton seed has become a plant. 

Four weeks later each little plant is the proud owner of 
a half dozen big, beautiful leaves, shaped something like the 
leaves of the hollyhock. 





Flower and leaf of the cotton plant. 


A warm morning at sunrise let us go again. All about us 
shines the soft, satiny green of the cotton plants. Here and 
there glistens a folded bud. 

Up comes the sun in a splendor of purple and gold and 
crimson. Overhead, somewhere, a mocking bird breaks out 
in a perfect rapture of song. He runs up the scale, he 
ripples and trills, he turns and runs back again, all in one 
breath. 

There is a stir, a thrill, and the cotton buds burst into a 
perfect glory of bloom. 

Did you know the blossoms of the cotton plant are the 
cousins of the hollyhock? ‘There are pale purple ones —a 
marvel of exquisite coloring; there are pink ones as deli- 
cately tinted as the inside of a sea-shell; and there are still 
others in such perfect purity of white that we hold our 
breath in wonder. 

Hour after hour we watch these snow white blossoms. 
How they grow and expand beneath the soft splendor of the 
southern skies. They drink deep draughts of sunshine ; 
they dance lightly in the warm breeze like big butterflies. 

Soon after noon, along each pure petal comesa line of dull 
red. It grows deeper and deeper as the minutes go by. 
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About two o’clock the blossoms hang their heads sleepily, 
all their gladness and gaiety gone. At sunset they are snugly 
folded inside the leaves of the calyx. 

Next morning, what a change! No longer white as 
drifted snow, the little flowers look upon the world with 
pale-rose or purple petals. These colored blooms have only 
one more day to live. At night they fade and fall — their 
little life-work done. 


The Seed-pods 


But look closely. On the stem, where the blossom lived, 
there is now a tiny seed-pod, or boll, about as big as a bean. 





** Out peeps a s.ft snowy puff of cotton down.” 


Every day it grows a little. In six weeks it is as large as 
a small peach. And even as we look, it bursts open, and 
out peeps a soft, snowy puff of cotton-down. 

This soft fleece forms a nice warm covering for the grow- 
ing seeds of the plant. Cotton seems to have been put into 
this big world just to keep precious things, like seeds and 
babies, from chill and cold. 


Picking Cotton 


Look at the long rows of dusky-faced pickers. Up and 
down among the cotton-plants they go, their skillful, black 
fingers gathering the soft fibres. 

How quickly we recognize the old “ Mammies’’— the 
‘‘Dinahs” and “Chloes” of the plantation tales — their 
great baskets, heaped high with cotton, poised lightly above 
their bright turbans. 


ZZ 


-_ 





They are all here —“ Uncle Ned” and “ Old Black Joe”’ 
and all our old friends of song and story. Oh, look! there 
is “'Topsy,” herself, pausing to dance a gay little jig before 
her half-filled basket —her big eyes shining, her pig-tails 
bobbing up and down delightedly. 


Who was Eli Whitney? 


Eli Whitney was a little Yankee boy. 
workshop where he made wheels and chairs. 


His father had a 
When Eli 
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was a baby, he used to creep into the shop and play with 
the big tools. 

As Eli grew older, he liked better to make things with his 
father’s tools than to play ball or to go fishing. Once, 
while his father was away from home, Eli made a little violin, 
all by himself. 

Eli always wanted to take his father’s watch apart to see 
how it was made. One Sunday the naughty boy said he was 
too sick to go to church. When the family had gone, he 
took down the big watch. “ Tick-tock, tick-tock, better- 
not, better-not,”’ it said very loudly, over and over and 
over. 

But Eli didn’t listen. He took the watch all to pieces. 
He looked at the tiny wheels and springs and tried to see 
just how they moved. Then, he put the watch all together 
again, so well that his father would never have known about 
it if Eli had not told him. 

Eli made knives and nails. By-and-by, the ladies began 
to wear long hat-pins in their bonnets and hats. Eli made 
nearly all of the pins used. 

His clever fingers helped him through college. 

Then he went “down South” to become a tutor in a 
rich man’s family. But failing to get the position, he found 
a new home on one of the beautiful southern plantations. 

All this time it had taken one man one day to clean one 
pound of cotton — that is, to separate the soft fibres of the 
down from the clinging, little seeds scattered all through it. 

Knowing how clever Eli’s fingers were and how quick his 
brain, someone asked him to make a machine which should 
take the seeds from the cotton. 

This was in the winter, so there was no cotton in the 
fields. So’ Whitney went to the city, near by, and found 
Then he shut himself up in his little room 
and went to work. 





Carrying cotton bales to market. 


His tools were so poor that he had to make new ones. 
Then he made his own wire. People laughed at him, and 
said that he would never succeed. But he kept on with his 
work, day after day, and the result was the cotton-gin. 

This little machine, which is still used, seizes the cotton 
and drags it between rollers placed so close together that the 
seeds cannot get through. 


Cotton Bales 


After the raw cotton goes through the cotton-gin, it is 
packed in great bales. Many of these bales are sent across 
the sea. Some of them go to the cities of our New England 
and Middle Atlantic States to be made into thread and 
cloth. Each cotton-bale is five and one-half feet long, two 
and one-half feet wide, and three feet thick. It weighs five 
hundred pounds. What a huge snow-bank a half-dozen of 
these would make before they were made up into bales! 
And what fun it would be to run and jump in them! 


The Cotton Factory 


As we look into a great cotton-mill, there is such a rush 
and roar of machinery, such a dizzy whirl and swirl of 
wheels and spindles, such a busy buzz of bobbins that we 
feel almost as if the great world, itself, had suddenly and 
mysteriously become a vast machine for the manufacture of 
cotton. 

There is a great “ blowing-machine,” which tosses and 
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turns the mass of raw cotton over and over. It has a fan 
which puffs and wafts the cotton about until it looks like big 
snowflakes. Finally, it flows from the last machine like a 
river of fleecy down. 

‘Then follow the “carding” and “spinning,” and the 
great pile of cotton has been changed into tiny threads. 


A Little Loom* 


Let us make a little loom, and weave some cloth all by 
ourselves to see how it is done. Let us take two long lead 
pencils, a piece of stiff card, some stout thread, and some 
sharp scissors. 





First we will cut from the card what is called a “ heddle.”’ 
This is a frame which holds the threads in place on their 
way to the loom. Then we will make one or two tiny 
shuttles. 





Shuttles and needle made of cardboard. 


If you ravel a piece of cloth, you will find that it has two 
sets of threads. Those which run lengthwise of the cloth 
are called warp-threads. Those which run crosswise are 
called weit-threads. The warp-threads are woven first. 

We place the two lead pencils on the edge of the table, 
holding them in place with a heavy book, and begin 
warping. 

We fasten one end of the strong thread to one of the 
pencils, and thread our needle with the other end. Then 
we pass it through the first slit in the heddle, wind it once 
around the second pencil, put it through the first hole in the 
heddle, around the first heddle again, back through the 
second slit, around the second pencil, and so on and on, 
until the last slit is reached. 

These threads are the warp threads. The weft-threads, 
which are the crosswise threads of the cloth, we put in with 
our shuttle, raising the heddle up and down meanwhile. 


” The following directions are simplified from those given in “‘ Stories of Industry,” 
Vol. I1., published by Educational Publishing Co. 
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Do you see that the warp-threads which pass through the 
slits, go up when the-heddle does, while the other threads 
stay in place? 

Between these two sets of threads we pass the weft- 
threads, pushing all firmly into place. _In a little while, if 
we are careful and patient, we have a small piece of coarse 
cotton cloth. 

What skillful hands and watchful eyes and patient hearts 
are needed to change the miles and miles of filmy threads 
into the great webs of fine, firm cloth ! 

As we come out of the factory, we pause to look at this 
cloth. It is smooth and white and will make nice sheets and 
pillow-cases, but it doesn’t look much like our dresses and 
aprons. 

Think of the beautiful wash-goods in our stores — the 
dimities and organdies, the lawns and muslins, the calicoes 
and ginghams. ‘Think of their delicate pinks and blues and 
greens and yellows and purples — all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Think of the stripes and plaids and checks, the 
figured and flowered pieces — how are they all made? 


Dimity and Gingham 


Look carefully at this piece of gingham — its colors are 
the same on both sides of the cloth. Now, this bit of 
bright calico — its colors are stamped or printed only on one 
side of the goods. 

The colored threads of gingham are first dyed, and then 
carefully woven, with white threads, into alternating stripes 
or checks. 

Dimity is woven of colored or white threads, with a fine 
raised stripe running up and down its breadths. 


Where Calico is Made 


Calico is an old, old word which comes from a city in 
India — Calicut — where this cloth was first made. 

Even now the people of this far eastern country excel in 
the manufacture of fine cloth. Out of the fleece of the 
cotton-tree they weave a fabric so dainty and delicate that it 
is called “ woven wind.” 

Let us look into a factory in our own country where calico 
is being made. 

All those pretty patterns—the fancy figures and gay roses 
—are first engraved upon brass rollers. To do this, the 
rollers are covered with a thin coat of varnish, then the 
pattern is traced or scratched in with a fine, sharp point. 

Next a strong acid is poured over the varnished roller. 
The acid eats away down into the brass wherever those tiny 
scratches have been made, and so makes an exact copy of 
pattern on the roller. 

Little cells of bright dye-stuff—as many as there are to be 
colors in the cloth—are fastened to the roller. 

When all is ready, the wonderful machinery begins to 
move. Round and round go the rollers. Each little cell 
of color, ready to do its work, meets the cloth and stamps it 
with the pattern just when and where it should. 

And wonder of wonders— out of the great printing- 
machine, comes, in one hour, a mile of pretty figured calico. 
So delicate is it in design, so dainty in coloring, that 
we can only think with a smile of the cotton-flowers which 
opened their pretty petals so long ago in the warm sunshine 
of the cotton-field. 

















Editor’s Address 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 





September 


How do you do? I welcome you back as cordially and 
hopefully as I said Good-bye last June. I will not ask you 
if you “ feel like school’; I will not inquire if you are not~ 
glad to come back again, because we all know that these are 
conventional questions propounded by regular educators, 
because it is considered the proper thing to say. But we 
make no claim to convention or to a g»ody-goody state of 
mind when we “ talk together” on this page. We all know 
it is perfectly natural and right to love the joy and freedom 
of God’s out-doors, and to have preferred the special de- 
lights of a free life in September to coming again within fc ur 
walls. But that does not mean that we shall not all do our 
duty well and cheerfully now that we are once again with 
the children. Do not forget that they too, would have loved 
to play longer and have revelled in the unfettered life with 
the other young things in field and wood ; the best thing to 
do now is to comfort each other, get acquainted with each 
other and thus establish a companionship that could not 
have been brought about in any other way. Instead of try- 
ing to get over the “vacation feeling’”’ let us try to cherish 
it as long as we can; then September and October beauties 
will find their way into the school-room as a part of the 
regular school work. 





The Cricket 


Have you planned to imprison a few crickets this fall in a 
glass jar with plenty of grassy sod, and watch their habits? 
It is really feasible to do this in school and a pleasure to see 
them climb the green grass spears for thei: meals. Then 
an occasional “peep” will electrify the children. Stop work a 
second and smile your sympathy with their pleasure and 
then go on with your work without a word to break the 
spell. Words often spoil the keenest pleasure. Then do 
find some way to show the pupils how the cricket-song is 
made. Look at the delicate song-producing machinery first 
yourself through a powerful microscope, if one is to be 
found, and you will not need any urging to tell the children 
about it— it will tell itself. By and by the ‘‘peeps’’ will grow 
fainter and then stop (why?) and by and by after you have 
replaced the sod a few times (after they have eaten all the 
grass) there will be no more crickets in sight, unless you 
happen to have some young, wingless ones, who will “live 
over.” Then some day later in the season you will go 
with the children to open the jar and set them free down by 
some warm water pipe, where they may cosy down for 
winter quarters, and, perhaps you will not see any. Why? 
They have lived their life and become a part of the sod. At 
least, that was my experience last year. If yours is different, 
tell us about it. But don’t forget to tell the children that 
the cricket’s ear is in his leg. When they ask why, ask 
them why not? ‘The locale of the ear is a matter of species. 
Always remember that the teacher doesn’t have to know the 
answers to all the questions that she asks or that are asked 
her in nature study. It is not an information subject but 
for mutual observation, and teacher and children all learn 
together, and the children usually lead. Yet the conclusion 
‘of the whole matter-must be the feeling of brotherhood for 
every live thing in the universe, as a part of the plan of the 
creation ; and, as in the case of the cheery little cricket, 
there should remain a feeling of respect for the wonderful 
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way he is made, and for his right to live ; then every child will 
raise his foot and go out of his way rather than to harm one 
in the slightest degree. 





Seat Work 


Our supplement this month offers a unique sort of help in 
preparing seat work for youngest children. Notice, I say 
“‘ preparing,” for no seat work worth the name ever was 
offered for teachers’ help that did not need preparation by 
the teacher beforehand. it does not drop down from the 
skies like the manna of ancient story, but has to be worked 
for just like everything else that is worth having in this 
world. The clamor for seat work has come to be so loud 
atd prolonged as to stand for one of the problems in edu- 
cation. And it is very doubtful, if the question were inves- 
tigated, whether the result would be complimentary to the 
teachers who cry loudest and longest for it. Why? Be- 
cause this inability to help one’s self to enough good seat 
work to keep the children occupied marks most significantly 
the poorer class of teachers. One of the best primary 
teachers I ever knew, said, ‘‘ I cannot understand this insati- 
able demand for seat work. Why, | have all I can possibly 
use, growing out of my everyday work.” How is it that 
other teachers do not discover the possibilities for seat work 
growing out of the teaching of all other subjects? 

But a word more about our supplement construction work 
for September. [2 Zurn to the usual story page in this 
paper and note that the whole page has been used for directions 
for introducing and using these constructive diagrams, a// in 
story form. The teacher can introduce her children to the 
“ Little Bennetts” any way that she chooses, but it is to be 
hoped that they will learn very soon to regard the Bennett 
children as invisible companions with whom they will do 
seat work all the year. Only children can understand what 
this companionship with other imaginary children means for 
constant pleasure. We older children know what it is to 
read a book and become companionable with the characters 
in it, but we have not the vivid imagination of children and 
cannot enter into the make-believe life with those we never 
see as they can. ‘Therefore let the natural, human little 
Bennetts be welcome visitors that come every day during the 
seat-work hour. 

The folding for the baskets and envelope must first be 
done with the children. If it be done in the right way, a 
little at a time, as if it were the pleasantest thing in the 
world, the youngest children who enter in September can do 
this work. And then comes the educational benefit, — the 
self-reliance of doing it alone. When children have learned 
by skilful teaching and patient showing over and over again, 
that they must “ fold where the dots are and cut where the 
heavy lines are,” and can make a box alone, they have done 
a great deal more than to learn to make a box; they have 
learned to be self-reliant, follow directions, and work inde- 
pendently. Children are imitative and emulation follows 
inevitably the instinct of imitation. To show a child a com- 
pleted box, and the directions to make it rouses the imita- 
tive instinct and the desire for emulation is at once 
stimulated ; thus’ all unconsciously they are being trained 
according to mental law. 

It is not intended to furnish seat work enough in our 
4x 6 inch space to last children a whole month. But if the 
basket-folding for September is managed judiciously it can 
be brought on at intervals again and again in a fresh way ; 
perhaps with colored papers as a pattern all their own. 
These are to be cut and mounted, of course, before giving 
them to the children. It would be well to write the name 
on each mounted card that everyone may be held respon- 
sible for the care and neatness of his own special paper. 
The feeling of responsibility is educative in itself. 





Seed Distribution 
All that any teacher needs tor know of seed distribution 
can be found in these two books : 
“ Seed Travelers.’”’ Clarence Moores Weed. 
“Seed Disposal.” W. J. Beal. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 
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Around the Year with the Little 
Bennetts I 


DoroTrHy Howe 
(To be used with diagram of seat work on supplementary sheet.) 


In September 


The seeds of the field-flowers—the winsome, wild things — 
Are longing to try their fine, filmy wings — 


The fleecy, white milk-weed, the soft thistle-down, 
The feathery golden-rod all turning brown — 


A breeze comes a-hurrying, flurrying by — 
A puff, and a fluff — and away they all fly. 


And out in the garden each poppy packs up 
Her dear little seeds in a queer little cup. 


Each glad little rosebud has filled her red box — 
It’s bright little lid, very lightly she locks — 


The pansies are calling, and pretty sweet peas, 
“‘ Our seeds are all ripe — come and gather them, please!” 


Down by the gate stood the five little Bennetts, watching 
the long, dusty road for the first glimpse of Cousin Helen. 

“Why doesn’t she come?” said Bobby for at least the 
sixth time. 

“ Oh, dear, I wish she would,” said Jill. 

«’Tisn’t any fun ’thout Helen,” said little Betty. 

“I say,” said Jack, suddenly throwing down the stick hé 
had been whittling with his new knife, “ 1’m going to the 
garden — can’t catch me,” and away he ran, faithful little 
Jill close behind him. 

Of course Jack’s real name was John. Jill’s name was 
Mary, and she was called Jill only because wherever Jack 
went, she went “ following after.” 

Close behind the twins raced Bobby. Betty panted along 
far in the rear. Her little legs were so short and so plump 
that they couldn’t keep up with the others. Last of all, was 
Baby. 

When he had fallen down, and picked himself up, six 
times, he found himself in the middle of the big pansy-bed, 
and there he sat down to rest. 

“Oh, oh,” panted Betty, dropping down on the ground. 
«What is that queer, little thing, Jack? See, on that pansy- 
plant —and there’s another’ — 

“IT know,” said jill. ‘That's where the pansies put 
their seeds. Look!” and she snapped open the thin, 
brown shell of the tiny pod. Out rolled a whole family of 
small, round seeds. 

Just then came a shout from Bobby. ‘“ There’s Helen!” 
he screamed, and away ran the whole five little Bennetts, 
laughing and calling and rushing pell-mell into the arms of 
a tall girl in a pink sun-bonnet. 

“There’s some seeds on the pansy-plants, Helen,” said 
Betty, as soon as she could find enough breath. ‘Some 
real, little bits of seeds.” 

Helen clapped her hands. ‘I know what we’ll do,” she 
said. ‘ We’ll have the best time — you just wait.” 

Off she went to the house. When she came back, she 
had some brown paper, some smooth paste in a cup, some 
tooth-picks, some sheets of stiff, white paper, and several 
pairs of scissors. R 

“ Now, you sit down here in a row,” she said, “ and let’s 
play school. No, you needn’t study, Jack. I'll show you 
how to make just the loveliest little boxes.” 

“ Boxes?” echoed the little Bennetts in a delighted 
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chorus. 
things. 

“ Really, truly boxes?’ asked Betty, with question-marks 
sticking out of both big, brown eyes. 

“ Really, truly boxes,” said Helen, “and we’ll put seeds 
in them.” 

So they went to work. First, Helen gave each one a 
six-inch square of paper. ‘These she had measured and cut 
in the house. 

Then she took a scuare herself. 
right and left edges. 

(See “ Box for Seeds” in Supplement. Fig. 1.) 

‘‘ Now, fold it over, so that the edges just exactly meet. 
Crease it down the middle — so —and unfold it. 

. “See the crease has left a line down the center of the 
paper.” (Fig. 2.) 

“Now,” said Helen,“ bring the right edge to the creased 
line — just exactly to the line, Jill— and then the left edge 
in the same way. Not that way, Bobby. You're folding it 
You must fold it from the sides — this 
way. Yes, that’s right — now, open your papers wide.” 

All the little Bennetts opened their papers just as Helen 
did (Fig. 3), and waited to see what she would do next. 

“Turn your papers so that these creases run across,” said 
Helen, whisking her paper around. “ Fold the right edge 
to the center just the way you did before. Watch me, 
Betty, and be careful. Now, bring the left edge over to the 
center, too, and see—you have sixteen little squares creased 
in your big square.” (Fig. 4.) 

“ Mine’s all right,” said Jack. ‘‘ See, Helen.” 

‘« Mine isn’t,’ said Bobby, holding up his square. 

Helen laughed. “ You didn’t fold the edges exactly to- 
gether, Bobby. Let’s do it all over again — see — this way. 
There, that’s right. Now, let’s go on.” 

Helen held up her square. ‘Take your scissors,” she 
said, “‘and cut very carefully along the lower edge of the 
upper right-hand square — “ia?’s your right hand, Betty. 
Now, cut along the lower edge of the upper left-hand 
square — careful, Jill, don’t cut “vo far.” 

“Now, that’s done,” she said, with a flourish of her 
scissors. ‘‘ Cut along the upper edge of the lower right- 
hand square, and along the upper edge of the lower left- 
hand square—that’s right, Bob. Now, watch.” 

“T know,” screamed Jill, in delight, “ Let me, A/ease, 
Helen. You fold your paper—so—and so—and so—and 
so,” and at every “so,” Jill slipped a tiny cut edge inside, 
and held it in place. 

“Mine won't stay,” said Bobby. 

“Just you wait, Bob Bennett,” said Helen. She gave 
each one a bit of brown paper with a dab of paste on it, and 
a tooth-pick. 

“‘ This is the nicest way to use paste,” she said, “ because, 
you see, when we’re through, we can burnup the paper— 
paste and all.” , 

‘« Mine’s done,” said Jack, holding up his box, with the 
cut squares firmly pasted into place. ‘I say, Helen, that’s 
fine.” 

“Oh, but that isn’t all,” said Helen, giving a helping 
hand to Bobby. “Now which would you like best to hold 
your seeds—a box with a cover, or a box with handles, like 
a little basket? ” 

“ Both,” said Jack, promptly. 

“Oh, but you can’t have both on the same box, Jack,” 
said Helen. “I'll tell you what. Jill, you and Betty give 
Bobby and Jack the boxes you’ve just finished, for covers to 
their boxes. Then we’ll make some baskets.” 

“Mine doesn’t fit very well,” said Jack. 

“Let me take it,” said Helen. “Just snip out some 
three-cornered pieces from the opposite sides, so you’ll have 
a place to hold your box while you put on the cover.” 

Betty and Jill each folded another six-inch square of 
paper into tiny squares, just as they had done for the first 
box. 

““ Now,” said Helen, “ before you cut along the edges of 
those squares, cut off all the upper row of squares —that’s ° 
right. Now, take the piece of paper that’s left—see, it has 
twelve little squares in it—and cut just as you did before, 
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along the lower edges of the upper right and left-hand 
squares, and along the upper edges of the lower right and 
left-hand squares. Fold it up, this way — just as you did 
before, and paste it.” 

“Something’s the matter with my basket, Helen,” said 
Betty, anxiously, “ It’s twisted.” 

‘“‘The corners are all crumpled, Betty,” said Helen, 
laughing, ‘ Straighten them out like Jill’s—see? ” 

“ But what’s this paper for, Helen?” asked Jill, holding 
up the narrow piece which had been cut off. 

«¢ Oh, that’s for the handles,” said Helen. ‘“ Cut it down 
the middle into two narrow strips—so. Fasten the strips to 
each side of your basket—don’t put the paste on your nose, 
Betty—and there you are.” 

(See “ Basket for Seeds” in Supplement.) 

‘Such dear little seed-baskets,” said Jill, delightedly. 

Baby hadn’t had good luck with his box. 

“ Never you mind, Baby,” said Helen, “ I’ll make you an 
envelope.” 

So she took a nine-inch square of paper, held it up by its 
two opposite corners, and folding the corners together, 
made a triangle. 

(See “Envelope for Seeds” in Supplement. Figs. 1 and 2.) 
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She held this triangle by its two sharp corners, with the 
square corner pointing upward. She folded the sharp cor- 
ners together to find the center of the lower edge, creased 
it, pasted it in place, and held up a big envelope with a fine 
flap. (Fig. 3.) 

“« That'll hold seeds beautifully, Baby,”’ said Helen. 

Jack and Jill filled their boxes with big, round sweet-pea 
seeds. Betty put pansy-seeds in hers, and Bobby found 
some aster-seeds. 

Baby wanted dandelion-seeds. 

“Oh, the dandelion-seeds flew away, long ago,” said 
Helen. 

“Then won’t there ever be any more dandelions, Helen ?”’ 
asked Betty, anxiousiy. 

“Oh, yes—but you see, Betty, dandelion-seeds and 
thistle-seeds and milkweed-seeds, and ever so many others 
have tiny bits of wings on them. So when the wind blows, 
away they fly, ever and ever so far. That’s Nature’s way of 
sowing seeds.” 

« My box is full,” said Jill. 

**So’s mine,” said Jack. 

“And there’s the dinner-bell,’’ said Helen. 
on.”’ 


«Come 








Word to Teachers 


THE EpITor 


The following play (Afternoons Abroad) is arranged to be 
given on some special occasion when something beside the 
ordinary recitations is desired. Prepare the children for 
it by little lessons and talks on the climate, plants, people, 
customs, etc., of Puerto Rico. 

Draw the island of Puerto Rico on the blackboard. Let 
the children understand it is about one hundred miles long 
and thirty-five miles wide. ‘There are twelve hundred fast- 
flowing rivers on the island. Christopher Columbus discov- 
ered the island in 1493. It has a delightful climate; the 
flowers bloom and the trees bear fruit all the year; they 
have no winter. The market place is a very noisy place. 
Many different nations are gathered there, and there are 
booths for fruit and vegetables of all kinds ; oranges are sold 
two for a cent and five bananas for a cent. The babies, 
roosters, dogs, donkeys and horses are gathered there, and 
such a talking, shouting, laughing, crying, crowing, barking, 
and braying! The people are of all colors, black, brown, 
yellow, white. They all talk Spanish. There are the 
wealthy class and the working class just as we have in 
America. 

Children of the higher, educated class are taught at home 
or sent to school, but the poorer class have never gone to 
school, till recently, and their fathers or mothers cannot read 
or write. Only about one child in twelve goes to school 
now, but our country is doing all they can to get them 
to attend school as we do in our own country. They have 
just begun to keep Washington’s Birthday and to celebrate 
4th of July, since the Americans have possession of the 
island. They are beginning to fall into our ways and 
customs. 

There are a great many farmers there, but they are very 
lazy and very poor. The best of them have only two-room 
houses with a thatched roof of grass or palm. They cook 
out of doors and eat out of gourd dishes with gourd spoons. 
The naked babies tumble round in the dirt. 

Puerto Rico is a wonderful place for fireflies. They are 
over an inch long. They fly into the open windows and 
light up the rooms. On this island they raise coffee, sugar- 


cane, tobacco, rice, bananas, bread-fruit, mangoes, lemons, 
etc., besides all sorts of spices. 

The entertainment prepared by Miss Allen is based on 
these facts given in Zhe Plan Book. The October number 
(1900) is a little book containing about one hundred pages 
of description of this country (Marian M. George, Editor, 
A. Flanagan & Co., Publishers, Chicago). Teachers who 
would like to use this “ Play’? would make it much more 
interesting by getting this delightfully written book and 
“working up” a little enthusiasm over the country. The 
information could be used, besides, for oral and written 
language work and for the broadening of the children’s con- 
ception of another part of our great round world. 

But the long play is too difficult for the babies, and 
they must have something of their very own. Now the 
invention of even the smallest children is something won- 
derful when they attempt impersonation. ‘The drama seems 
to be their native heath. Teachers could not do better than 
to tell the little ones the most interesting and usable things 
about this far-away land and trust them to put it together 
and “ act it out.” A word of help here and there will stim- 
ulate and keep up the enthusiasm. There is something of 
benefit besides a good time in such a little impromptu play. 
Our teachers who are trying it, find it a great he'p in ex- 
pression in the children’s oral reading. After acting an 
imaginary scene they do not need to be told to read as if 
they were talking — they read more as if they were acting. 


The Quick Play 


On some Friday afternoon, ask the children to bring to 
school some oranges or bananas, some fresh vegetables, 
cakes of chocolate, rolls or buns, and some small trays. 
Find a palm or two, if possible for your desk. If not, bring 
in some brakes, large leaves, -— anything to suggest the 
tropics. 

Now for the play. Let some of the children be Puerto 
Ricans. The girls may twist handkerchiefs about their 
heads, the boys may wear straw hats. These Puerto Ricans 
arrange their little desks as booths, placing on them their 
fruits, rolls, sweetmeats, or they can make little booths in 
the spaces in the room in front of the desks. The other 
children are Americans coming to visit Puerto Rico. The 
platform, with some flags flying, is their vessel. They may 
sing some little sailing song, while on the voyage, if 
desirable. As they land in Puerto Rico, they are greeted 
by a verse and the chorus of the ‘‘ Welcome to Puerto 
Rico” (in the longer play) — sung lustily by the Puerto 
Ricans. (Cannota verse of these songs be taught for the 
music lesson in the time devoted to music.) When this is 
over, the Americans cluster about in groups at the different 
booths. The Puerto Ricans march up and down the aisle 
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bearing trays of bread, etc., on their heads, or stand behind 
their desks all crying their wares — 

“ Fresh-baked bread !’’ “ Rolls!” “ Bananas ! Oranges ! ” 
etc., gesticulating wildly. Let them be noisy —a Puerto 
Rican market-place is not quiet. The Americans examine, 
bargain for, and buy the wares. 

After the buying and selling, the children fill real or 
imaginary cups with imaginary cocoa. The Puerto Ricans 
may sing the “Cocoa Song” — all singing the last line ; or 
all may drink the health merrily, shouting “Here’s to 
Puerto Rico.” 

Then, let the children play that they are real fireflies ; 
let them caper about the room quite as freely and joyously 
as if they were flitting and fluttering upon wings over the 
swamps of Puerto Rico. 

Close with a verse of “Song to the Flag,” or “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 


Afternoons Abroad | 


In Puerto Rico 
ALICE E, ALLEN 
Stage 


Market-place in Puerto Rico. 

Make this as real as possible. Potted palms, large brakes, 
or plants with brilliant blossoms, will give a “tropical ”’ 
aspect. 

Arrange two booths, draping them with red, white and 
blue. One should contain piles of bright-colored fruits and 
vegetables — oranges, lemons, tomatoes, pumpkins, beets, 
etc. Borrow a bunch of ripe bananas from the fruit-dealer 
and hang it up in central position. Festoon red peppers 
from side to side and arrange a tempting display of dates, 
figs, and cocoanuts. One of the boys stands inside this 
booth. 

The second booth should contain, if possible, some of the 
native sweetmeats, piles of coffee-beans, cakes of chocolate 
and cocoa, glasses of lemonade, orangeade, etc. 

A number of tiny cups should be placed in readiness for 
the “‘Cocoa Song.” One of the girls stands inside this 
booth. 

A large American flag should occupy conspicuous position 
on stage. 

Costumes. 


Girts. Short, white, cotton gowns. White handkerchiefs 
arranged in turban-style on heads. 


Fireriizs. Girls with long, dark hair; short, black gowns ; 
and gay red shawls, fastened cornerwise over their 
heads. Carry tiny tambourines, trimmed with bows 
of bright red ribbon, with long, loose ends. 


Boys. Loose, white trousers, white waists, straw hats. 


VeNDERS. Same, with flat, white caps instead of hats. 
Carry trays of bread or rolls, held with right hand on 
head. 


As curtain rises, all the children (except Fireflies) are on 
stage, in pretty, picturesque groups about booths — buying 
wares, conversing with each other, etc. 

If no curtain is used, let all the children (except Fireflies) 
march on to stage and take positions, to music of first 
chorus. 


Welcome to Puerto Rico 


(Music and opening words in next column.) 
(and verse) 
5 O’er us, wave the palm trees — 
Proud and stately palm trees — 
Pink and white magnolias 
Bloom everywhere. 
Snowy orange-flowers 
Sweeten all the bowers. 
6 Bright banana blossoms 
Fill the air. 


Welcome to Puerto Rico 
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Boys 
(3rd verse.) 
* Fishing in the rivers — 

Rolling, rippling rivers — 

Catching crabs, or paddling 
In a deep pool. 

Digging big potatoes, 

Picking red tomatoes, 

Singing through the twilight, 
Clear and cool— 


All (Chorus) 


3% Welcome, welcome, welcome, welcome, 
To the Land of Summer, golden and gay, 

4 Welcome, welcome, welcome, welcome, 
Welcome each new comer, welcome to-day. 


Girls 


(4th verse.) 


When the day is over, 

Sunshine all is over — 
Humming low, and strumming 
® On gay guitars, 
Tinkling—tinkling—tinkling— 
While, a-twinkling—twinkling— 
Through the purple shadows, 

Peep the stars — 


All (Chorus) 
Motions 


Low bow; girls with skirts distended. 
Extend both hands in greeting. 
Marching lightly toward front of stage. 
Marching lightly back to position. 
Lift one arm gracefully, looking up. 
Flutter fingers to show falling flowers. 
With appropriate gestures, as words suggest. 
As if playing guitars. Sing softly. 
epeat chorus very softly, while all take positions on rear of stage. 


OPS Pe TEP z 


Song of the Little Street Venders 
(For boys ) 

(Perito, who leads the others in motions and march, 
stands in center of semi-circle, formed by the venders. All 
the others on stage stand in groups, repeating, motions of 
venders, and singing, whenever “ Chorus” appears.) 


( Continued on page 326.) 
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NOTES =<]? FOLK LORE READERS 


RIVER PROF.LES. 


An i:teresting and valuable publication of 
the Department of Hydrography of the United 
States Gevlogical Survey on the Profiles of 
Riveis in the United States by Henry Gannett 
has just been published and is now available 
for distribution. It embodies within a hun- 
dred pages the leading facts of about one hun- 
dred and fifty of the most important rivers 
and streams of the country, noting their 
length, drainage area, the location of water 
power in their courses, their peculiarities of 
flow and the nature of their drainage bas‘ns. 

The rivers selected are those which are the 
largest in size and bear most directly upon the 
varied interests of the country,such as the 
Connecticut, Hudson, Susquehanna, Vhio, Po- 
tomac, Mississippi, Missouri, Piattc, Colorado, 
Sacramento, Columbia and others. The fig- 
ures for the tables showing height above sea 
level and fall per mile were collected from 
various sources Some were obtained from 
the report of the chief engineer of the United 
States Army, some from railroad companies 
when their lines cross the streams and some 
from the Atlas S eets of the United Siates 
Geological Survey. 

In the case of such rivers asthe Connecticut, 
Susquehanna, Mississippi and Colorado, where 
the surrounding country is, in part or whole, 
of peculiar physiographic interest, very excel- 
lent and vivid descriptions of its leading phys- 
ical characteristics are given which add to the 
interest and render it valuable from an educa 
tional standpoint in geographic and pbysio- 
graphic instruction. 

The pamphlet is the result of much careful 
work and is the first attempt to collect and 
compile this information ia its present form. 


NOTHING LIKE IT, 
The Greatest Thing in the World. 

The whole of New England and, in fact, the 
whole world is talking of the Pan-American 
Exposition, which opened on May 1, and con- 
tinues until November 1, 1901. It is by far the 
most complete and artistic Exposition ever 
gotten up, and everything on exhibition is 
well worth seeing. 

New Englanders will be particularly inter- 
ested in the Manufactures and Machinery Ex- 
hibits, so close is their connection to the 
interests therein contained, yet the wonderful 
exhibits in Uncle Sam’s three buildings and in 
the Elec:ricity Building will prove instructive 
and profitable to every visitor. There is no 
branch in science or industry that is not repre- 
sented; neither is there a country in the West- 
ern Hemisphere but what has deemed it 
advisable to exhibit at Buffalo, and you can 
depend upon it that everything worth show- 
ing will be shown. 

Buffalo is just the city for a great exposition. 
Its location is on the shores of Lake Erie, 
assuring a cool and delightful temperature. 
lts every street is like a park, and all its 
environs are conducive of pleasure. A de- 
lightful ride of less than an hour takes you to 
Niagara Falls, which is one of the greatest 
natural attractions in the world. 

The best line to Buffalo from any point in 
New England is viathe Boston & Maine Rail- 
Road This route lies turough the famed Berk- 
shire and Hoosac valleys, than which there is 
none more beautiful. The Boston & Maine 
has arranged for low rates to Buffalo from all 
points on its line, and if you are going to the 
great show send to the General Pass. Dept., 
B- & M. R. R., Boston, for information. 











(First and Second Grades) 


AEsop’s Fables (Large Type Edition) 


The pages are in large primer type, with all new and hard words placed at 
the head of each lesson as in the usual primary reading books. 


Vols. I. and II. Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 








“ ZEsop’s Fables” will never grow old; in most attractive 
guise of print and illustration they teach the wisdom that the 
world ever needs. For centuries these tales have delighted 
children, instructed adults, and given point to the addresses 
of countless public speakers. In this edition Dr. Pratt has 
given the pith to these old-time stories in language so simple 
that the very youngest readers can take them up. Large 
type and beautiful half-tone illustrations make this a charm- 
ing book for the little folks. 


They can be profitably used as supplementary reading in 
second grade, and for that purpose I know nothing else in 
book form to equal them, They are Literature. 

O. T. Bricut, Co. Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 


























Vol. I. Illus. Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents 


As you wished to hear of our experience with the books published by you, 
“ sop’s Fables” and “ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” I write that “ Alsop” is being read 
with great interest by my lowest grade September children. Though the most 
difficult reading ever given that grade, they are making a fine success of reading 
it, their ive interest in the matter putting them through difficulties that would 
wholly stagger them but for such a stimulus. The “Grimm” is being read in my 
Second Grade (seccnd year) with gratifying success. 

C. L. Hunt, Supt. Schools, Clinton, Mass. 


(Third and Fourth Grades) 


Legends of Norseland 


By MARA L, PRATT 


Illus. Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents 






Carlyle says in writing of the Scandinavian Myth- 
ology : —‘“‘It is interesting as the creed of our fathers, 
these men whose blood still flows in our veins, whom 
doubtless we still resemble in so many ways. To know 
it consciously brings us in closer and nearer relations 
with tue past — with our own possessions in the past.” 
It is most important that the Norse legends should be 
put in a form which will attract the young reader. The 
book is appropriately illustrated, and a list of the proper 
names with their correct pronounciation is appended. 





(Second and Third Grades) 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


Legends of the Springtime 


Boards, 30 cents: Cloth, 40 cents 


Six well known legeuds make up this little book, each giving a special version 
of the coming of springtime: ‘* The Story of the Sleeping Beauty (English ver- 
sion), “ The Story of Siegfried and Brunhilde (German version) *‘ Iduna and the 
Apples” (Norse), “ The Story of Baldur (Norse legend), “How the Summer 
Came” (legend of the North American Indians), and “Story of Proserpine ” 
(Greek legend), It is a good thing to group together in one book the floating 
spring legends so frequently mentioned in literature that the children may learn to 
associate each with the nationality from which it sprung. 


—I wish every primary teacher in the coun 
try might read “Teaching Reading in Ten 
Cities.” It is one of the most hopefcl sympo 
siums I have ever read. It has been such a 
source of help to myself and teachers that I 
have recommended it in our new course of 
study. JAMES A. BARR, Supt. of Schools, 

Stockton, Cat. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
New York Boston San Francisco 
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Song of the Little Street Venders 


A. E, Allen 
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(2nd verse) 


* On the isle of Puerto Rico, 
On the streets of San Juan, 
6 Call the venders of Perito — 
‘* Fresh-baked bread for every man !” 
Such a worry, such a hurry, 
Such a flourishing of wrists, 
( Chorus 7 “ Mangoes, guavas, and bananas !”’ 
| Boys “ Bread and buns and crisp brown twists !”’ 
Chorus 
® On the isle of Puerto Rico, 
On the streets of San Juan, 
Call the venders of Perito — 
“ Fresh-baked bread for every man!” 


Motions 


Stirring with free hands. 

Shaking heads anxiously. 

Kneading with free hands. 

All bowing low to Perito. 

Venders marching. . 

Gesticulate violently. 

Make the street-cries as natural as possible, all eager to sell their 


A a ee 


~I 


wares. 
8. Venders marching. Repeat last few bars of music, while they re- 


sume positions at rear of stage. 
Cocoa Song 
(For tiny girls, with tiny cups ) 


(Pretty motions — tasting, stirring, clinking, and drinking, 
as words suggest.) 


Cocoa Song. 








A. E, Allen 
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Site lift each lit - tle cup, Drink to Puer-to Ri- ca, 


(and verse) 


To the land that’s always June, 
Sing a merry little tune — 

Every Senorita — 
Lift your cups, now, softly clink — 
Sip, and all together drink — 

“‘ Here’s to Puerto Rico!” 


Fireflies 


(May be given with elaborate motions and dance, on dark- 
ened stage, tf desired.) 


A. E. Allen 


Mary S. Conrade. 
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& by g 8 gay 
(By courtesy of the Plan Book.) 


(2nd verse) 


4 Starting up out of everywhere, 
Bright on the balmy air — 
’Neath the dome of the dark’ning skies, 
Glitter the gay fireflies. 


(Continued on page 328.) 





A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative of the 


Bodily Functions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


is not a medicine. 


It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. 


Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 


. ass study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 
Ns its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


endurance for menta] labor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder front the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





Prepared only 4 


56 W. 25th Street, 


by & New York City. 


Y not ret, at Druggists, sent by mail, oe. 00. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


First STUDIES IN PLANT LIFE. By George 
Francis Atkinson. 


The admirable introduction to this book by 
Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock gives its key- 
note when she says that ‘‘Nature study and 
science, while they deal with the same objects, 
view them from opposite standpoints.” The 
author, in his preface, emphasizes the same 
thought in the recognition that the child is 
interested in the action of th'ng:, and that itis 
the work ot plants that must be first brought to 
the little chi.dren. When a scientific univer- 
sity Professor of Botany comes to realize this 
he has made great progress toward meeting a 
universal need, and we may hope that he 
will give us something else besides science 
and Latin names when he makes an ele- 
mentary plant book. And this work justi 
fies the expectation. The Growth, Work, Be- 
havior, Life and Battles of Plants are con- 
sidered in progressive chapters of the book in 
a most natural, interesting, and instructive 
way. The illustrations are unique, helpful, 
and many of them artistically charming. 
Teachers will find what they need here. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


TARR AND MCMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES. Book 
Three. By Ralph 8S. Tarr and Frank M. 
McMurry. Price, 75 cents. 


This book treats of Europe and other conti- 
nents with Review of North America, to show 
the relation between them. It is intended to 
use United States as a basis of comparison 
when the physiography, climate and indus- 
tries of a foreign land are approached, thus 
keeping the knowledge of our own country 
fresh in mind. In the contents of this last 
work of the Series, Part 1. considers General 
Geography; Part II. South America; Part III. 
Europe, Part 1V. Asia, Africa, Australia, and 
Island Groups. At the close, Appendix I. re- 
fers to Books, Articles, etc., and Appendix II. 
to Tables of Area, Population, etc. As in the 
other books in this series, maps are a promi- 
nent feature. Colored Political Maps, Relicf 
Maps, City Map3, Maps Illustrating Climate, 
Product Maps, Density of Population Maps, 
and Railway Commercial Routes, have been 
prepared with the united skill of the two 
authors, who seem a complement to each other 
in the science and pedagogy of the subject. 


THE DAY’S CHIEF TOPIC. 


Where and how to spend the beautiful 
autumn days is a question to be considered by 
nearly everybody. If you are not interested, 
you should be, and if you are, consider New 
England, with its great wealth of mountains, 
rivers, lakes, seashore and historic spots. 

In the heart of the Appalachian Range, the 
secondary range of America, which includes 
the famous White Mountains, are hundreds of 
places where one may go and enjoy the cool, 
quiet grandeur of the magnificent panoramic 
scenery, its grand precipitous rocks, its green 
fields and the beautiful silvery lakes sprinkled 
here and there like bits of broken mirror. 

Think of the place where sports of all kinds 
may be enjoyed, including the popular games 
of golf, polo and tennis. 

Leave the mountains and turn to the beau- 
tiful lakes and streams, or to the vast, grand 
ocean which forms the eastern boundary of 
New England here boating, fishing, yachting 
and bathing are participated in more than in 
any other part of the world. 

New England lacks not historically, but can 
boast of containing many relics of the early 
Pilgrim settlers,as wellasof thé Indian and 
Revolutionary periods. 

A valuable book containing a list of hotels 
and boarding houses, with their rates and 
accommodations, also maps, routes and rates 

‘ot the Boston & Maine Railroad and connec. 
tions will be sent free to any address on appli- 
cation to the Passenger Department of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. 










oo of Famous Americans 








378 Wabash Avenue 
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PRIMARY HISTORY READERS 


SRBVewee 
(Second Grade) 








By ANNIE CHASE, Illustrated. ‘Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Stories for Youngest Readers of Washington, Franklin, Fulton, Morse, Edison, 
Irving, Cooper, Webster, Longfellow, etc. 


Stories of the United States 


By ANNA CHASE Davis. Large Type. Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


The supplementary reading for a grade or two in advance of this has been 
abundant. But Miss Davis is one of the few who have succeeded in writing 7 the 
children interesting matter. — CHAs. W. DEANE, Suft., Bridgeport, Conn. 


(Third Grade) 


Stories of Great Men 


By Mara L. Pratr. Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Interesting stories of the lives of Columbus — Washington — William Penn — 
Gen, Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin. 


Stories of Our Authors 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 
Stories of the lives of Holmes — Longfellow — Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell 
— Alcott. 
€ € . 
Stories of American Pioneers 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark — Fremont — Kit Carson. 


Every one knows how much of interest to children there is in the childhood 
of these men. These anecdotes have been woven together and written in simple, 
disconnected sentences adapted to the last term of the second year grade or to the 
third year grade. 


(Third and Fourth Grade) 


Stories of Colonial Children 


By MARA L. PRATT 


Author of “American History Stories,” etc. 


“Stories of Colonial Children,” by Mara L. 
Pratt, contains 221 pages, with numerous char- 
acteristic illustrations. The author has taken a 
basis of historical facts for her “ Stories”; and, 
by her active imagination and attractive style, 
she has made a book which will please and 
instruct the children. For by its means, they 
will get a vivid idea of the men and women, as 
well as the children, of the manners and cus- 
toms and ways of living, in the early days of our 
country. They will learn more history than 
they would from a dry text-book on history; 
and they will learn it in a way to create an 
appetite for a fuller knowledge. 

—Public School Fournai. 


I read many of the “Stories of Colonial Chil- 
dren” to my boy (8 years old) to the edification 
of both of us. It is a good book for Supple- 
mentary reading. 

S. G, BURKHEAD, 
Supt. Schools, Independence, Iowa, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


POSOVOVVSVSSVVSVSVSBVSSTSSAVAGE 


809 Market Street 


Chicago San Francisco 
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5 Flashing in scarlet swarms, Oh, say, have you heard, when the bright sunset comes 
A-dashing in shining storms, O’er our little green isle in the warm tropic ocean, 
Whirling—twirling—swirling by, The music of bands with the tap-tap of drums, 
Go the glittering, gay fireflies. That sets every heart, every foot into motion? 
There are songs we love well, but the dearest by far — 
6 Shimmering, glimmering, like the dawn, Oh, listen—oh, listen—now, hip, hip, hurrah ! — 
Darkling and sparkling on, 
"Neath the dome of the dark’ning skies, 
Glitter the gay fireflies. Chorus 
‘ Gleaming and dreaming nigh, ’Tis the Star Spangled Banner — 
8 A-beaming and streaming high, Ring on, strong and free, 
Crinkling—sprinkling—twinkling by, O’er our little, green isle 
Go the glittering, gay fireflies. In the warm, tropic sea. 
Motions 
1. Some of the fireflies dart out from either side of stage to center. Oh, say, have you seen, floating all the long day, 


2. Others spring up from rear of stage. 


ther : . , is li is'e i ™m i 
3. Introduce any fantastic little dance from side to side—all swaying On this little, green ise in the warm, tropic ocean, 


- tambourines gracefully. The flag of a land o’er the sea, far away? 
4. During short interlude, Fireflies kneel on floor. Rise up on first That glorious flag has our love and devotion. 
word. Oh, the bands proudly play in the streets of the town, 

<Any Games oat tng, os beter. And our hats all come off, when the bright flag comes 
6. Dance throughout stanza. : 
7- Tambourines held low, all looking down. down. 
8. Tambourines lifted high, all looking up. Chorus 

Song of the Flag . (Boys taking off hats, girls, with outstretched arms, look- 

(Full Chorus.) ing up at Flag.) 
(Arr: ‘ Star-Spangled Banner.”’) Oh, Star Spangled Banner, 


(NoTE. Just at sunset in some parts of Puerto Rico, the Flag is ; 
taken down from American headquarters, for the night. During this ono = — and = 
ceremony, the band in the plaza, plays “The Star Spangled Banner,” er our little green Asie 
and the people doff their hats.) In the warm, tropic sea ! 








THE 


“ The Story of Hiawatha. Story of Hiawatha 





FOR YOUNG READERS. 


Colored Illustrations. Boards, 30 cts. 
(SECOND AND THIRD GRADES.) 


This story differs from the usual presentation 
of Hiawatha in its combination of prose narrative 
and the original poem’ The result is a happy 
adaptation for young children, The narrative 
form prepares for a better understanding of the 
rythmic lines and prevents any weariness from 
the monotony of the long poem. The book is 
rich in illustration—there is hardly a page without 
its accompanying picture. There are many full- 
page illustrations, several in rich color, and all 
are remarkably clear, striking and expressive. 
These will prove of great assistance in compre- 
hending the poem and will delight the hearts of 











On summer evenings little Hiawatha camsaaee oan ainsi tina 
was very fond of sitting at the door of The “ Story of Hiawatha” was duly received, 
and, with one of my teachers whom I consider 
1 : , ’ an expert in this direction, the book was ex- 
his grandma S tent, listening to the amined. We think tie bcok a great success; 


that the whole story is given, is its first recom- 
mendation. The selections and brief connective 
sentences give a good whole. We realize that 
this is not a primer to teach words by, but a 
As the poet tells us:— piece of literature excellently adapted to third, 

fourth and fifth grades, and a promising intro- 
duction to the unabridged poem. 


“At the door on summer evenings : F. M. BACON, — 
: . Marquette School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sat the little Hiawatha: 
¥ : 3 EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, Se-teeeiiiin' 6. Quine. 


63 Fifth Ave. 378 Wabash Ave. 809 Market St. 
New York. Chicago. San Francisco. 


winds and the water. 
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New Dog Book 


The most useful book ever written on dogs, All 
dog owners have a kind word for it. How dogs are 
bred and cured when sick; showing the most beautiful 
dogs in the world, giving their points and explaining 
all breeds from the largest to the smallest. Furi 
Ciotu, BY Matt on Receipt oF 50 Cents, Coin or 
Srames. PUBLISHERS PRINTING CO, 72 
India Street, Boston, Mass. 


The 
Swedish System 


Gymnastics. 


A Practical Hand-Book for Teachers 
By HARTVIG NISSEN. 





Cloth. Fully Illus. Price, 75 cents. 


ADOPTED BY 


Boston, Providence, Worcester, 
Nashua, etc., etc. 


Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





LITERARY’ NOTES. 


—The Oxtord University Press will publish 
at once the first part of a new “History of 
Canada (New France),” by C. P. Lucas, the 
author of the well known “ Historical Geog- 
raphy ofthe British Colonies” Mr. Lucas’s 
connection with the Colonial Office i: London 
enables him to write with cxceptional author- 
ity, and his book is already assured of a wide- 
spread welcome. 


—Dr. Stanley Hall, whilst confessing that he 
has no complete plan to submit for the study 
of geography, has been telling the New Eng- 
land superintendents his views and experience 
of the subject. He holds the sound opinion 
thatearth study begins in one’s own garden. 
‘*In the country schools geography should be 
a study of the home turroundings, exploring 
brooks and creeks, stones, flowers, crops, 
wells, cellar holes, telegraph lines, using a sun 
dial gnomon, weather vanes, weather study, 
but no books to depend upon. I introduced the 
method in a little town of eight hundred in- 
habitants near Worcester, with the help of 
local people, working out a local curriculum 
of‘ knowledge ofhome.’ It was not quite sat- 
factory to the school committee, who found 
our children could not boun1 Wisconsin, and 
doubted the wisdom of ‘education by picnics,’ 
but the experiment proved to me the possibil- 
ities of geography as a study of outdoors. In 
the city I would take t“e children to the mar- 
kets, wharves, parks, city hall.” 
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rial 
Relieved Piles. 


From George C. Geick, Owens Mills, Mo.: 
* Some time ago I bought a package of Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure for my wife, who had suffered 
very much. Tho first trial did hcr more good 
than any:hing she has ever tried. It ia just 
what is claimed for it, as it cured her com. 
pletely.” For sale by all druggists. Little 
book, “ Pilcs, Cause and Cure,” mailed free. 
Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich. 





Some 


The Child of Urbino; 
Raphael. 


By LouIsE DE LA RAM 


Edited for use in schools as a Third 
Reader 


By S. D. JENKINS. Cloth, 30 cents 


So long as a love for the beauti- 
ful exists, so long will the world 
wish to know of the livcs of the 
famous artists. The story of Raphael 
has been told over and over, but 
never with more exquisite taste and 
reverent feeling than by the gifted 
pen of Louise de la Ramé. It is 
the wonderful, generous - hearted 
boy-painter of nine years who is 
presented to the children, with a 
touch and a setting that will en- 
shrine him in their hearts forever. 


or the Story of 


Children’s Favorites. 





By LovisE DELA RAM. Edited 


A Dog of Flanders. 





for use in schools by S. D. JENKINs, 
formerly editor of Popular Educa- 
tor. Bds, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


This is one of the most charming 
little supplementary readers of the 
year. It takes the child away from 
his own doorstep and sets him 
down in old Antwerp, in little Bel- 
gium. It is full of geography, 
nature study, child and animal life. 
Through it the little reader may live 
with the beautiful Flemish orphan 
boy, born in poverty, but with a 
genius for art; he may play, toil, 
and in imagination die with the 
noble dog Petrasche; unconsciously 
he must draw from it lessons in 



































The illustrations of this little 
book are selected with admirable taste—not too many, but enough to 
tell the story of the “ Chil! of Urbino,” from his birthplace to the days 
when he created his masterpieces. The volume is beautifully bound. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


By Lewis CARROLL 





morals and ethics, deep and per- 
manent. The book is charmingly 
written, so that the thought is easily grasped. 


The Water Babies. 





Edited for youngest readers 









With illustrations by TENNIEL. By Cora R. WooDWARD. 





Tye WATER BaBIES 


EpiTeo POR, 





“Auc E'S Bds., 40 cts. Cloth, 50 cts, Large type Illustrated. 
Aeventures 
Wonioertano 


(nnole 


The immortal adventures of Alice need Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


no introduction either to young or old 
readers, but this edition has much to 
recommend it to teachers and children. 
Almost every page contains one of the 
delightful illustrations of John Tenniel, 
which will not only please children, but 
prove very suggestive in the original 
illustrative exercises, of which all teach- 
7 ers know the value. The type is large 
—<— and clear and the volume is of con- 
| venient size for a reader, as well as 
most attractive in appearance, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


Too often the little oncs are given 
stories to read that are of no real 
worth, because there is no good 
literature available. The editor of 
this little book has made it possible 
for even the wee folks to become 
familiar with a classic, and the 
teacher who has not already learned 
the fact by experiment, will soon 
find that her little ones are quite as 
capable of appreciating the story as 
their older brothers and sisters. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


STORIES ABOUT BIRDS OF LAND AND WATER. 
Price, $1.00. By M. and E. Kirby. 


Perhaps in these days of teaching birds in 
the schools, there is no way so effective as to 
interest children in the daily events of bird 
life. The scientific facts about a bird do not 
appeal to young people nor stick in themem- 
ory. But show the instincts and character of 
that bird in action, in story form, and the 
child is interested in an instant, and will ab- 
sorb bird facts without knowing it. In this 
work eighty-three different birds are talked 
about in a live, entertaining fashion, that 
makes one feel at home with each, and to feel 
a little richer for the new acquaintance. The 
illustrations, about one hundred and twenty- 
five in number, are much larger than is usual 
in bird books. There i3 the distinctive char- 
acter of each bird standing out in the picture 
as if the artist had carefully studied its pecu. 
liar traits before representation. The teacher 
who knows how to use this book will find in 
it much valuable material for oral and written 
language, and also for geography, as well as 
bird study. The volume is splendidly bound 
in green and gold and would rejoice the child’s 
heart to own it for his own special library. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


How TO TEACH READING AND COMPOSITION. 
By J.J. Burns. Price, 50 cents. 


This is an unusual text-book for teaching 
language. The author realizes the great need 
for better teaching and use of English and in- 
stead of seeking to remedy it by giving the 
usual recipes for the accomplishment of this 
purpose, he seeks to get at the source of the 
defects in the mothertongue. His reasoning 
and illustrations are clear, concise and inter- 
esting, and the reader-student is at once put 
into sympathy with the author’s thought and 
purpose. The book is full of familiar quota- 
tions of prose and poems, and these are con- 
sidered critically with regard to their correct- 
ness in the various qualities requisite for good 
writing. In this sense it is an untechnical 
rhetoric that will attract any thoughtful stu- 
dent who wants to know the whys of these 
things. The book is not designed especially 
for the lower grades, but every teacher in 
every grade of school work will do better 
talking and teaching of the English language 
from a careful study ofit. It is an invaluable 
book for school and home libraries. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE BIBLE. By Richard G. Moulton, Ph.D. 


Professor Moulton does not write this book 
to call attention to the literature of the Bible 
to prove to the reader that the Bible és litera_ 
ture, but he pleads for a different arrangement 
of form in the printing of the Bible that the 
thought of the various writers may be made 
clearer. He would do away with the usual 
chapters and numbered paragraphs in the 
Bible and substitute a difference in form and 


arrangement; the poetic, the prose, the dra-- 


matic, and the dialogue to appear in the same 
literary form as in other books, the meaning 
to be made clear by change of type, explana- 
tory notes, etc. This work by Prof. Moulton 
is full of reverence for the Bible and the purest 
recognition of its inspirational and spiritual 
worth, and the reader cannot suppose for a 
moment that the author strives to do aught 
but make its meaning clearer to its world of 
readers. 
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D. H. MCBRIDE & CO., AKRON, OHIO. 

THE Two STOWAWAYS. By Mary G. Bone- 
steel. 

A very interesting story. <A youth is fol- 
lowed from his high school days to his life in 
the army of the Philippines, which he reached 
asa stowaway, in company with another ad- 
venturous spirit. The interest does not flag 
from beginning to end, and the whole story is 
keyed to a high moral tone. The criticism 
which may be justly made on the book is the 
very apparent purpose to introduce and make 
prominent a certain form of religious faith. 
Right, truth, honor, and manliness may be 
taught without naming any religious sect. 


D. C. HEATH & CO, BOSTON. 

Two-BoOoOK COURSE IN ENGLISH. By Mary F. 
Hyde. 

Book One provides for three years’ work and 
is planned for those just commencing to write 
English. It is divided into three parts: the 
first includes the teaching of the sentence, 
oral composition, picture lessons, dictation, 
letter-writing, punctuation, etc. Part second, 
singular and plural nouns, nominative, objec- 
tive and possessive forms of pronouns, parts 
of speech, etc. Part third: uses of sentences, 
adjective and adverbial phrases and clauses, 
simple and compound sentences, composition, 
etc. 

Book Two is designed for the higher grades in 
grammar schools, and in high schools and 
academies where a course in English is re- 
quired. The subdivision of the Parts of 
Speech and Inflection are taken up, also syn- 
tax and structure and analysis of sentences. 

This series will be welcomed by all those 
who have known the worth and deserved pop- 
ularity of Miss Hyde's earlier books for the 
teaching of English. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., NEW YORK. 

NOVELLO MuSsIC COURSE. FIRST READER. 
Edited by Francis E. Howard. 

Part I. consists of unison exercises and 
songs, graded on the basis of rhythmic forms. 
Part II. contains two-part exercises and songs. 
A special feature of this book is the Folk 
songs from the different nations. The appen 
dix contains a brief biography of prominent 
composers of the songs in the book, also a 
vocabulary of musical terms. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSYCHOLOGY AND 
TO STUDENTS ON SOME OF LIFE’S IDEALS. By 
William James. 

It is a misfortune that teachers have ac- 
quired a dread of psychological works. For so 
many years was it deemed essential that 
teachers should pore over dry, technical, sci- 
entific works on psychology as a preparation 
for teaching, and so convinced were these 
same teachers that this study did not alone 
furnish the necessary equipment and stimulus 
for the work that the entire subject was dis- 
liked. For these reasons many valuable dis- 
cussions of these themes, such as this book 
from Professor James, will not be read. But 
there is not a page of this work that is not of 
great importance to teachers, and the sympa- 
thetic, conversational style of the “Talks”’ 
must prove irresistibly attractive to any 
teacher who would open its pages. The book 
has already won an enviable reputation and 
should be in every school and teacher’s 
library. The chapter, The Gospel of Relaxa- 
tion, should be read every week by American 
teachers. 

GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


IRVING'S SKETCH BooK. Complete Edition. 
Edited, with introduction and notes. By 
Mary E. Litchfield. Price, 70 cents. 


To a student reading the Sketch Book for the 
tirst time the full notes will be of value, and 
the critical remarks on the author’s style will 
be of service in the study of composition. The 
volume contains a fine portrait of Washington 
Irving and a chronological table of the authors 
who lived in Irving’s time. After completing 
the work as a study, each student will want to 
keep the volume for future use and reference. 
Such books are treasures more appreciated as 
the years go by. 
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POTTER & PUTNAM CO., NEW YORK. 


ELEMENTARY INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By 
Mary R. Davis and Charles W. Dean. Price, 7z 
cents. 


This work is arranged in three parts, viz: 
The Earth as the Home of the Life of the 
World, The Physical Features of Our Earth, A 
Study of the Political Divisions. Much is 
claimed for the maps in this book. They are 
filled with less of detail, and the physical 
maps are on a new plan. The illustrations 
throughout the book are plentifal, attractive 
and finely executed. The authors are prac- 
tical teachers of long experience and have 
carefully considered every statement with the 
child in thought as well as the scientific accu- 
racy of the statement. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE NEw Era. A Book of Songs with music, 
designed for day schools, singing schools and 
the home. By E. O. Butterfield. Price, 75 
cents. 


This book embraces in part the “ New Idea” 
notation, because of its simplicity for vocal 
uses. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


THE STORY OF LITTLE NELL. (Eclectic 
School Readings.) Edited with an introduc. 
tion by Jane Gordon. 357 pages. Price, 50 
cents. 

This story contains much of “The Old Curi 
osity Shop" and is given just as Dickens wrote 
it, except the elimination of the scenes and 
passages that introduced too many characters. 
It is issued in this form for school use. 


THE MACMILLAN CO, NEW YORK. 


FOUNDATION LESSONS IN ENGLISH. By O. I. 
Woodley and M.S. Woodley. Books One, Two. 
Price, 40 cents, 50 cents. 


The author believes that both the mechan- 
ical and the art side of language work should 
receive attention; mechanical, accuracy of 
form—art, the zwsthetic and intellectual side of 
our natures. Book One is arranged with both 
these sides in mind. Variety of expression is 
first considered, then the exercises to develop 
choice in expression. R:writing exercises to 
gain skill is emphasized, and Dictation, Com- 
parison, material for lessons and correct Lan- 
guage Forms are planned for in the further 
arrangement of the work. Book Two is for 
the higher grades with preparation-lessons 
for the study of grammar. The illustrations 
are numerous in both books, and of excellent 
quality. The literary selections are such as to 
give the children a taste of the best. Only the 
actual test of the school-room can decide the 
superiority of these books over the many that 
have preceded them. 





Pimples and Blotches 


Are not the only signs that a blood- 
cleansing, tonic medicine is needed. 
Tired, languid feelings, loss of appe- 
tite and general debility are other 
signs, and they may be worse signs. 

The best blood-cleansing, tonic 
medicine — this statement is verified 


by the experience of thousands radi- 
cally cured — is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which acts directly and peculiarly on 
the blood, ridding it of eell foreign 
matters and building up the whole 
system. 

‘*T was all run down, weak and without 
appetite. Hood’s Sarsaparilla entirely 


cured me.” Mrs. M. A. LOGAN, 127 Post 
St., Rutland, Vt. 


Be Sure to Cet Hocd’s Sarsaparilia. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—The B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Va., have ready an exceedingly 
thought-provoking book, entitled ‘‘Tne Edu- 
cation of Teachers,” by W.H. Payne, Ph.D, 
LL.D., Chancellor University of Nashville 
Dr. Payne is a man with a message —the sort 
of a message that compels attention. One 
must hear him through, though one may not 
agree with him all the way through. He has a 
way of going to the very core of the matter 
and having found it talks with us about it, as 
it were, face to face, as a man speaketh unto 
his friend. 





—The steamer “Erik,” the best equipped 
and the largest and strongest vessel that eve: 
went on an Arctic expedition from North 
American shores, has sailed from Sydney, N. 
8., to-search for Lieutenant Peary, the ex 


Have your Subscription Advanced One Year 
Free of Charge 
By Sending us Two New Subscriptions 


We never cease planning for the newest and most helpful things for the, readers of PRIMARY 
EpuUCATION. We have made choice selections for the coming year. . 

In addition to the leading features, there will be the usual variety of interesting and instructive 
matter upon all subjects pertaining to primary work. The editor will continue to search the length 
and breadth of the land for the best educational thought and the best ways of helping teachers. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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plorer. The Erik expedition expects to 
return with the explorer and his wife about 
the middle of October, but they have sufficient 
provisions aboard for a year. 


—We chronicle with pleasure an illustration 
of a zeal for learning kept alive under difficul- 
ties. At the quarterly session of the Council of 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormmfieida Street, Boston. 





the Cape of Good Hope University, a letter 
was read from certain prisoners of war at St 
Helena, stating that classes had been formed 
there for the benefit of a number of young 
prisoners, who -were anxious to prepare for 
the intermediate, matriculation and other ex- 
aminations of the University to be held in 
December next, and requesting that a centre 
be formed at St. Helena. It was resolved that 
the application be granted, on the understand- 
ing that the publica'ion of te results in the 
case of other candidates be not thereby 
delayed.—London Journal. 





A NEW MAGAZINE. 
American Country Life'is the title of a new 





FISHER A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, : 


Formerly ee a O. Fisk & Co., 
TEACHERS’ 

25 Bromfield St., Boston, AGE NCWY 

5 (Successor of Home Teachers’ Agency) 


TE EDUCATORS’ © “is ‘RELIABLE... 
116 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. FW OMI ANOE 








monthly magazine Doubleday, Page & Co. will 
publish early in the autumn. It is expected to 
interest everyone who cares for out-door mat- 
ters of any sort. Liberty H. Bailey, who, as 
editor of the Cornell Nature Bulletins, author, 
professor, and practical farmer, has done more 
than almost any other person to promote in- 
terest in out-door matters, will edit it. The 
publishers claim that it is going to be the most 
beautiful magazine on the news stands— be- 


Baxter Building, Portland, Me. 
THE TTRACHERS’ EHXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOwW, 








cause it has the most beautiful subjects, and 
no pains will be spared in reproducing them 
with all their original charm. Heavy enam- 
eled paper will be used throughcut. Though 
the idea of this magazine is a new one, it will 


THE BRIDGE, TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
tree, on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. C. A. Bid., Los Angeles, Cal. 





stand for that same love of nature and out- 
door life that has enabled this same publish- 
ing house to print 65,000 books of their new 
nature series with colored plates. Such a 
periodical will have an appreciative audience, 
and will, doubtless, in time, gain one of those 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Props. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., N. W., Washington. 
1378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. _ 414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld’g, San Franctsco. 525 Stimson Blk , Los Angeles. 





large circulations — and have a host of imita- 
tors. 





EVER YOUNG AND EVER FAIR. 
(From the Davenport Democrat.) 


Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 


"© Pratt Teachers’ Agency : 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





The preservation of female beauty and its 
enchantments by the use of harmless cos 
metics, are duties the ladies owe to them- 
selves, and to those who value their persona] 
charms as they appreciate their moral quali- 
ties. 
frequently take advantage of the natural de- 
sire to be ever young and ever fair, and palm 
upon the market deleterious acid and minera) 
poisons which impart a momentary lustre at 
the risk of future sallowness and ruined 
health. In the Oriental Cream, prepared by 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud, of New York City, the 
ladies have a harmless preparation for pre- 
serving the delicacy of the complexion, and 
obliterating blemishes, which has become the 
favorite toilet article of the leading profes. 
sional artists, who owe so much of thei: 
popularity to their personal charms. Scarcely 
a star dressing-room in opera or theatre 
throughout our land is without the Oriental 
Cream. It stands today the most harmless 
and perfect beautifier known. 


Unfortunately unprincipled parties oqennan P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


NEW SERIES OF 
NEW YORK EDUCATION 


Cc. E. FRANKLIN, Editor. 
hereafter it will be designated by the name 
AMERICAN BDUCATION. 

While the general policy and essential characteristics of the magazine will not be changed, it 
will be made a journal of equal interest to teachers everywhere. The interests of New York State 
teachers will be looked after with the same fidelity that has heretofore made NEW YORK 
EDUCATION unique and invaluable to them. 

A postal card mailed to this office will bring you a sample September number as soon as it 
comes from the press. 





The growing circulation and 
influence of NEW YORK 
EDUCATION outside of 
the Empire State make it 
imperative that the scope 
of this splendid educational 
journal be enlarged, and 





NEW YORK EDUCATION CO., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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A GOOD START 
At the Opening of School 
Will Make the Future Journey Easy 








HISTORY 








SECOND GRADE 





No trouble will be found in interesting 
children if you select the right assistants. 
Small booklets have a peculiar charm for 
little people. They seem to appeal to the 























189 Children of History I, * e 
190 Children of History II. child mind as no large book ever can. 
r YY -_ s « . . 
inns dtiiieme I'ry these Favorite Children’s Classics 
9 Story of Bryant ONCE, and you will never afterwards be 
25 Story of Columbus e . 
26 Story of Israel Putnam without a supply. 
27 Story of William Penn 
28 Story of Washington 
29 Story of Franklin 
30 ©6Story of Webster NATU RE STU DY GEOG RA PHY 
31. Story of Lincoln 
35 Story of Lowell 
36 Story of Tennyson FIRST GRADE (Large Type THIRD pea 
42 Story of Whittier 73 Story of the Buds 139 Lucy Ss Wonderful Globe I. 
43 Story of Cooper 74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) resi paaye wena —— * 
44 Story of Fulton 997 Flower Friends 1. 141 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe III. 
45 Story of the Pilgrims 109 The Butterfly Baby 
46 Story of the Boston Tea Party 110 Plant Babies 
48 Story of Eli Whitney 143 Babes of the Wood LITERATURE 
60 Story of Edison 144 Babes of the Meadow 
61 Story of Hawthorne 215 ‘The Butterfly’s Home 
62 Story of S. F. B. Morse FIRST GRADE 
63 Story of Louisa M. Alcott SECOND GRADE 2 ksop’s Fables—1 
64 Story of James Watt lann’s Kables—2 
: ~ seal ee 75 Roots and.Stems 3 Haop’s Fables—2 
68 Story of the Norsemen . vs 11 Selections from AZsop—1 
a oth 76 Bird Friends c ge = I 
7° Story of Stephenson . - 12 Selections from Aisop—2 
: . 7 78 Flower Friends II. 
; 71 Story of Irving Fl Friends III 
72 Story of Pocahontas sno tryna SECOND GRADE 
81 Story of Cyrus W. Field Bn. gre we 7 Little Red Riding Hood 
: oe 196 Legends of the Springtime II. : 
95 Lexington and Concord 8 Fi World 8 Jack and the Beanstalk 
. 96 British Driven from Boston ? paver a ‘ b Stud : 185 Robinson Crusoe I, 
101 Battle of Long Island CORRS Sree Sane fr Seat So le Coe El, 
120 Liberty Bell 187 Robinson Crusoe III. 
; THIRD GRADE 188 Robinson Crusoe IV. 
FOURTH GRADE 20 Stories from Garden and Field I. 
| ’ 21 Stories from Garden and Field II. THIRD GRADE 
. 82 Story of Holmes 1 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 
83 Story of La Salle 4 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—z2 
89 Story of Longfellow FOURTH GRADE 13 Selections from Grimm—1 
go De Soto 103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 14 Selections from Grimm—z2 
f gt Marquette 104 Stories and Khymes of Woodland II. 69 Puss in Boots 
98 Story of Boone 105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
99 Pioneers of the West 106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. FOURTH GRADE 
100 Fremont and Carson 107 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
163 Joan of Arc 108 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II. 125 Selections from Longfellow 
Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers 
Five copies sent postpaid to any address for 25 cents. Order by number 
63 Fifth Ave., 378 Wabash Ave., 50 Bromfield St., 809 Market St., 
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The Dixon Co. 


have just issued a series of folding 
maps of the following countries: 
United States, West Indies, Porto 
Rico, Philippine Islands, South 
Africa and China These contain 
much useful information besides the 
map, and are intended to be used by 
both teacher and pupil. Samples of 
any of these maps will be sent on 
receipt of six cents in stamps for 
each map. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable 
made. 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing T. acheis 


If this interests you write us for sample prices 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 





Two Books Free t) Every Teacher 


We willsendacopy cf the rew enlarged edition 
of “* American Patriotic Songs,” containing words 
aud musicc mpl te, and a copy of Fin de Siecle 
Thanksgiving Exe cises.” containing orizinal mate- 
rial for al grades; br ght, erthusiastic, sensible. 
These are among our most opular bovks. Every 
teacher may ) ave both books by sending 6 cents for 
postage. 

MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, O. 


1000 » 
« Words 


To Spell, Mark, Use and Define. 


Prepared by GERTRUDE ELLIS SKINNER 





The list is the result of actual experience. 
Words misspelled by teachers in their corre- 
spondence, and words misused by teachers 
during Mrs. Skinner’s visits, at their schools, 
were jotted down, and these make the list. 

The arrangement is: 


lst Column. The word spelled. 
2a Column. Diacritically marked. 
3d Column. Used or defined. 
Reserve pages for preservation of trouble- 
some words are avded as part of the book. 


Best 7th and 8th Grade 
Spelling Work on the Market 


INDORSEMENT 

It was indeed an in-~piration for the day to 
be opened with a lesson that was universally 
prepared — an inspiration not only to the 
student teachers but as well to the instruc- 
tors, who, I may confess, were sometimes 
put to shame by the wonderful animation 
displayed by the students toward this part of 
their institute work. E. E. McINTIRE. 


Flexible Binding, 15c. Board, 25c. 
Special prices for class use. 
One copy only 1%c. to the person who men- 
tious this paper. Stamps accepted 
SCHOOL JOURNAL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, : : $ H : Minnesota 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a far education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowced profession paying $15 to 
$35 weekly? Situations always obtaiuable. ye are 
the vriginal instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL - 





PHILADELPHIA 


THE WESTLAND TEASHERS’ LEAGUE, 


LISBON, N. D. 


Locates teachers in North Dakota and Montana. 
Perpetual Membership. 


Ac ive but Conservative Management. 


Ww. G. CROCKER 
Editor Westland Ed tor, M r. 











LITERARY NOTES. 


—G P. Putnam’s Sons have just ready “The 
S anish Settlements in the United States, 1513- 
1561.”" 





—Jvohn Lane has just issued ‘‘Men and Let- 
ters,”’ by Herbert Paul, a collection of essays 
on English Literature, which have almost all 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century. 


—Ginn & Company will publish shortly 
“Original Investigation, or, How to Attack a 
Problem in Geometry,” by Elisha 8. Loomis, 
of the West High School, Cleveland, 0., who 
has drawn upon twenty years’ experience as 
a teacher of geometry in preparing his very 
practical book. 


—Inthe August Century Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews in an article on “The Simplification of 
English Spelling” makes a strong plea to his 
readers to be more open-minded towards 
reform spelling, as the obvious and inevitable 
drift of the language is towards a rational 
phonetic basis. 


— G.P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation a 
volume on “The Mohawk Valley,” by W. Max 
R id, who attempts to bring together the 
legend; and traditions which, arising in the 
Indian times in the valley of the Mohawk, 
have since become widely scattered or lost 
sight of in out-of-the-way places. The period 
covercd is between 1609 and 1780. The volume 
will contain about sixty illustrations. 


— D. Appleton & Co. will shortly add to their 
Temple Cyclop#wdic Primer f£eries “ Primitive 
Man,” by Dr. Hoernes, of Vienna; also “ Ten- 
nyson,” by Mo.ton Luce, author of “ A Hand- 
book to the Works of Tennyson,” who has now 
made a useful biography and criticism of the 
poet for this valuable series. The Apple‘ons 
are to publish “Tne Story of King Alfred,” 
which Sir Walter Besant had in pr paration ut 
the time of his death. 


—Dr. Randall Davidson, Bishop of Win- 
chester, England, has appealed to the public 
to contribute funds for a memorial to Char- 
lotte M. Yonge, The exact form of the memo- 
rial in ths Winchester Cathedral must partly 
depend upon the money forthcoming in 
response to this appeal. A carved oakreredos 
in the restored Lady Chapel, or a stained 
glass window near to that which commem. 
orates Jane Austen, has been suggested as 
appropriate. Donations may be sent to Pres- 
cott Dimsdale & Co.’s bank, Winchester. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for August, 
prints a paper by Prof. J. J. Thomson, of 
Cambridge, England, “On Bodies Smaller 
than Atoms.” Another important contribu- 
tion is Prof. William James’s address on F.H. 
Myers, one of the founders of the Society for 
Psychical Research, whose bold grappling of 
the problems of spiritualism and the uncanny 
resulted in his theory of the ‘“ Subliminal” 
self. Professor James speaks very highly of 
Mr. Myers’s work and very feelingly of the 
way psychologists still refuse to touch what 
superstition has rendered unclean to them. 





TEACHERS WITHOUT POSITIONS. 
If you are without a position, you should 
write the Syracuse Teache:s’ Agercy of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., and find out what it can do for you. 
It needs teachers for both public and private 
schools. Calls for teachers come to it nearly 
every week in the year for kindergarten, pri- 
mary (first, second, third, fourth grade ; 
grammar (fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth grade) ; 
principal Ccistrict school; principal ward 
school; principal village school; principal 
high school; as3istant in high school; superin- 
tendent of schools; supervisor of primary 
schools, of training school; special teacher cf 
drawing, music, training class, art, language 
(French, German, Spanish, Latin, Greek), 
critic teacher, penmanship,gcommercial 
branches, telegraphy, stenograzBy, typewrit- 
ing, mathematics, manual training, sewing, 
physical qulture, governess, tutor, chaperon. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


B. T. FELIX GOUBAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
D OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Moth P atches, 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish, 
on beauty, 
and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues 
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years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste i to 
be sure itis 


y 
Accept 
no counterfeit 
. 4 of simi ler 

name. The 

distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the haut-ton 

(a oy ent): As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, ‘Gou- 

aud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations.”’ 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U. S.., Canada and Europe. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N,V. 


RENEW NOW FOR 
Primary Bducation 


For 1901-1902 
SOME PHASES OF ART IN THE 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
by Mr. Frank A. Parsons, 





“This course,” 


_says the author, “presents, as excuse for its 


existence, only this: A wish to make more 
general the knowledge of wherein beauty lies; 
and in awakening a love for it, by an acquaint- 
ance with its principles and their applications 
to lead to a desire for the acquisition of power 
to create and use the artistic for human enjoy- 
ment and benefit.” 


SEAT WORK 


For the first time Primary EDUCATION will 
give a series of seat work lessons, beginning 
in this issue. It will be combined with stories 
and the necessary illustrations will be given 
on the large monthly supplement. This will 
afford an individual model for each pupil of 
an ordinary sized class. 


A SERIES ON “ WHAT WE WEAR” 


The history of everything the children wear, 
from a felt hat to a buckle ornament, will be 
told in a way to capture and hold the interest. 
Besides, the series will be illustrated with 
simple descriptive pictures that any teacher 
can reproduce upon the blackboard. 


LITERARY STUDY FOR BUSY 
PEOPLE 


by Mrs. H. A. Davidson. This course, in the 
brief outline that can be given here, will dis- 
cuss the relation of literary study, that is, the 
intelligent reading of the best books, to 
growth and culture. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The pleasure and profit which the teachers 
have derived from the skilful illustrations of 
Miss Olive M. Long in the past wiil continue 
to be among the good things to come. Pic- 
tures have their own work to do in primary 
schools and Miss Long has helped us to the 
best. 


FOREIGN ENTERTAINMENTS 


The entertainments consist of glimpses of 
life in Puerto Rico, Cuba, Alaska, Hawaii and 
the Philippines. Songs and exercises, to be 
given by the children, descriptive of pictu- 
resque native scenes, customs, amusements, 
etc., are introduced with as much “local 
color” as possible. 

In addition to these leading features, there 
will be the usual variety of interesting and in- 
structive matter upon all subjects pertaining 
to primary work. 

Price, $1.00 per Year 


POPULAR EDUCATOR and 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


To One Address, $1.75 per Year 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 





New York 
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THE BEST THING FOR 
THAT TIRED FEELING 
IN A SCHOOL ROOM IS 











WHICH KEEPS 


SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 
MOTION OF THE WORLD 


It is Geography whose waters are Alive with 
t e fleets of Commerce and its cities humming wiih 
the noise of Industry. 


It is Arithmetic in Action, in the work of the 
Counting Room, in the C:leulations of the Labora- 
tory, in the F inancial Onerations of Governments, in 


the Rice and Fall of Prices, in all the busy Life 
of Trade. 


It is Nature Study full of the Motion and 
Myst-ry of Life in the Water, Woods and Fields. 


It is a Language Course which Stimulates 
¥xpression by Supplying Vivid Impressions of the 
World’s Great Goings-on. 


It isan Art Course which Kindles in Mind and 
Eye the Impulse for Graphic Reproduction that 
Guided the Hand of Giotto Tracing the Pictures of 
his Sheep upon the Rocks. 


It is a History ofthe P-esent; of Politics where 
Living Issues are at Stake; of Conventions and 


a Ringing with the Voices of Living 
en. 


IT MARKS AN EPOCH IN 
MODERN EDUCATION 


Many schools take more than a 
hundred copies weekly. The 
unique two-cent-a-week plan makes 
th's easy. To the teacher in each 
room in which 10 or more copies are 
used is given a copy of the book 


LIFE AS A SCHOOL STUDY 


in which is shown how to use News in School Work 
and its application in detail to Geography, Draw- 
ing, Language, Arithmetic, Physiology, Nature 
Work, Puysics, History, Civil Government, and all 
other branches in the course. Send for free samples 
and the two-cent-a-week plan. 


SIXTEEN PAGES WEEKLY 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE, 


Schiller Building, = Chicago. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Surely there is no child who will not 
eagerly welcome something more about Alice. 
“ Through the Looking Glass and What Alice 
Found There,” by Lewis Carroll, has been less 
used as a reader than the more famous com- 
panion volume; still it is quite as tascinating 
to children. This volume is also illustrated 
by Tenniel. Price, boards, 40 cents; cloth, 50 
cents. Published by the Educational Publish- 
ing Company, Boston, New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco. 


— The immortal adventures of Alice need no 
introduction to young or old readers, but the 
Educational Publishing Company’s edition of 
“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” by Lewis 
Carroll, has much to recommend it to teachers 
and children. Almos‘every page contains one 
of the delightful illustrations of John Tenniel, 
which will not only please children, but prove 
very suggestive in the original illustrative 
exercises, of which all teachers know the 
value. The type is large and clear, and the 
volume is of convenient size fora reader. It is 
most attractive in appearance. Price, boards, 
40 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


—In a lecture on ‘“‘ The Penalties Imposed on 
the Eye by Civilization,” Capt. R. H. Elliot 
stated that the investigations made in Europe 
and America as to the eyesight of students 
have disclosed that ‘‘ withthe progress of the 
pupils in their school life there was a steady 
increase, not only in the percentage of those 
who had developed short sight, but also in the 
degree of short sight present. In the youngest 
children of the schools myopia was distin- 
guished by its absence; while in the colleges, 
in which the finishing touches are given to 
education, as many as twenty-five to thirty per 
cent of the pupils were short-sighted.” 


— Too often the little ones are given stories 
to read that are of no real worth, because 
there is no good literature available. Primary 
teachers will find a delightful supplementary 
reader for their small students in “The Water 
Babies,” by Charles Kingsley, edited for 
Youngest Readers, by Cora R. Woodward. 
The editor has made it possible for even the 
wee folks to become familiar with a classic, 
and the teacher who has not already learned 
the fact by experiment will soon find that her 
little folks are quite as capable of appreciat- 
ing the story as their older brothers and 
sisters. The volume contains most of the 
illustrations found in the larger editions; the 
type is very large, and the lines double- 
leaded. Price, boards, 30 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 
Published by Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, Chicago, Sai 
Francisco. 








WHOLESOME ADVICE 


For People Whose Ston Stomachs are Weak 
and Digestion Poor. 


Dr. Harlandson, whose opinion in diseases 
is worthy of attention, says when a man or 
woman comes to me complaining of indi- 
gestion, loss of appetite, sour stomach, 
belching, sour watery rising, headaches, 
sleeplessness, lack of ambition and a general 
run down nervous condition I advise them 
to take after each meal one ortwoof Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing the tablet to 
dissolve in the mouth, and thus mingle with 
the food eaten. The result is that the food is 
speedily digested before it has time to sour 
and ferment. These tablets will digest the 
food anyway whether the stomach wants to 
or not, because they contain harmless diges- 
tive principles, vegetable essence-, pepsin, 
and Golden Seal, which supply ju t what the 
weak stomach lacks. 

I have advised the tablets with great suc- 
cess, both in curing indigestion and to build 
up the tissues, increasing flesh in thin 
nervous patients, whose real trouble was 
dyspepsia and as soon as the stomach was 
put to rights they did not know what sick- 
ness was. 

A fifty cent package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets can be bought at any drug store, and 
as they are not a secret patent medicine, 
they can be used as often as desired with full 
assurance that they contain nothing harmful 
in the slightest degree; on the contrary, any- 
one whose stomach is at all deranged will 
find great benefit from the use of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. They will cure any form of 
stomach weakness or disease except cancer 
of the stomach. 





THE CHILDREN 


OF THE COLD 


A Charming Story of Children in Arctic Regio 1s 


By Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


Bound in blue and silver, with a cover stamp flashing white and golden auroral streamers, 
we put this book first, before reading it, into the hands of a three-year-old girl critic. 
pronounced it “a shiner,” only making the mistake of calling the brave explorer, bonneted in 
furs, and here stamped in gilt, “a lovely lady.” 
being correct, as they were drawn from life. 


ers. 


Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


read the fifteen chapters of this book. Any child six years old ought to enjoy it. 


described in easy but not silly language. 





The dozens of pictures have the merit of 
Youngsters and oldsters alike will be set straight 
as to details of Arctic life, once left erroneously in the mind by romancing artists and engrav- 

Especially is this the case with the sledge and dogs, and their fashion of harness. As 
to the games and sports of the Eskimo children, none could have told so well about these 
unless he had lived as the lieutenant did, inside the snow huts. 
there under the Arctic roof of the world, our American must have dandled them often, for he 
has caught the very rhythm of their lullabies. 


As for the brown babies up 


We confess to becoming a child again as we 


The blub- 
ber-loving baby pictured before us is “ Boreas,” and his house, playthings, companions, candy, 


work and life, from the time when teeth and hair are lacking, until they are lacking again, are 
The book snaps and crackles with fun.— Crific. 


She 
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A FEW FACTS 


About the New Oatarrh Oure. 


Tae new Catarrh Cure is a new departure 
in so-called catarrh cures because it actually 
cures, and is not simply a temporary relief. 

The new Catarrh Cure is not a salve, oint- 
ment, powder nor liquid, but a pleasant 
tasting tablet containing the best specifics 
for catarrh in a concentrated, convenient 
form. 

The old style of catarrh salves and oixt- 
ments are greasy, dirty, and inconvenient at 
the best; the new preparation being in tablet 
form is always clean and convenient. 

The new Catarrh Cure is superior to catarrh 
powders because it is a notorious fact that 
many catarrh powders contain cocaine. 

The new Catarrh Cure is called S:uart’s 
Catarrh Tablets, a wholesome combination 
of blood root, beechwood tar, guaiacol and 
other antiseptics, and cures by its action upon 
the blood and mucous membrane, the only 
rational treatment for catarrhal trouble. 

You do not have to draw on your imagina- 
tion to discover whether you are getting 
benefit from Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets; im- 
provements and relief are apparent from 
the first tablet taken. 

All druggists sell and recommend them. 
They cost but 50 cents for full-sized packages, 
and any catarrh sufferer who has wasted 
time and money on sprays, salves and pow- 
ders, will appreciate to the full the merits of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

A little booklet on cause and cure of 
catarrh sent free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


— An announcement has just been made by 
a committee of American anthropologists, of 
which Mr. F. W. Hodge, managing editor of 
the American Anthropologist, is secretary, of the 
proposed p ablication (probably by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), of a handsome, illustrated vol- 
ume containing more than thirty folk-tales 
which were recorded and translated by the 
late Frank Hamilton Cushing dtring his long 
and intimate association with the Zufii Indian 
Tribe of New Mexico. The price of the work 
will be $3.50. Information and subscription 
blanks will be supplied by the secretary, 
whose address is Washington, D.C. 





— Doubleday, Page & Co. have just ready 
“The Insect Book,” by Dr. L. O. Howard, chief 
of division of Entomology, United States De- 


‘partment of Agriculture, a popular descrip- 


tion of the bees, wasps, ants, grasshoppers, 
flies, and other insects of North America. The 
volume contains sixteen colored plates, thirty- 
two full-page half tones, and about three hun- 
dred text cuts. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons have in prepara- 
tion a new book by Professor John C. Van 
Dyke, entitled “The Desert,” being farther 
studies in natural surroundings, in which the 
author presents the fruit of his experiences 
of the last two years in the great Colorado- 
Mojave Desert. The forthcoming book is not 
only a graphic description of the desert, but 
“a chronicle of the zsthetic and moral sensa- 
tions awakened in the unique environment of 
vast and desolate space with its mystery and 
awe-inspiring power.” 





Applied 
Psychology 


By J. A. McLELLAN, [.A., LL.D. 


Used in the Harvard Summer School 
of Pedagogy, etc., etc. 


For the Teachers’ Club 
IT IS THE IDEAL BOOK 


Extra CLoTH. ILLUSTRATED. 350 PAGES 
PRICE, $1.25, POSTPAID. 


bh@™To clubs of five or more, $1 each. 


I have enjoyed looking over the copy of 
McLellan’s “ Applied Psychology,” just re- 
ceived. It seems to me an extremely suyges- 
tive volume, well fitted to awaken pedagogic 
interest and guide the efforts of intelligent 
teachers along worthy lines of study. I shall 
take pleasure in commending it to the atten- 
tion of teachers in the various educational 
meetings of the state. 

Eart BARNES, 
Dept. of Education, Stanford University, Cal. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


63 Fifth Ave., New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 





Why not Start with a Library? 


OUR SPECIAL $10 


40 Volume Library for Little Ones 


We have had many inquiries for books especially adapted to primary pupils. 
We take pleasure in submitting the following list, which has been carefully 
arranged in accordance with modern pedagogical ideas concerning the proper 


selection of literature for children. 


and beautifully illustrated. 


Lucy’s Wonderful Globe 


All are printed on beautiful paper, large type 





$ .30 = Plant Babies . $ .30 

Adventures of a Brownie ‘ ; , : 30 Buds, Stems and Roots . a : ° .30 
Through the Looking Glass A ‘ ‘ ‘ .30 Ethics, or Stories for Home and School . ‘ -40 
Alice in Wonderland . ° _ , ; . .40 Health Chats With Young Readers. ; : -40 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers. 30 Stories of the Bible. Vol. I. ° ‘ = ‘ .40 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks , ‘ ‘ .40 Stories of the Bible. Vol. II. > ; : .40 
Story of Ulysses . e ° ° ‘ , ‘ 30 Colonial Children » ° ‘ . ° ‘ .40 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers . ‘ ‘ .30 Stories of the United States ‘ ‘ : ’ .40 
In Mythland ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ , .30 Stories of Great Inventors . ° ‘ : . .30 
ZEsop’s Fables. Vol I. ° ° , ‘ R 30 Sgories of Great Men . ; ; : ‘ .30 
FEsop’s Fables. Vol.II. . ‘ ; ° . .30 «Stories of Pioneers ; ‘ ‘ ° . .30 
Some of Our Friends : . ; ‘ ; 30 Some of Our Authors . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ .30 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers . : ‘ 30 Paul Dombey ° . . ° R > ‘ -40 
Friends of the Field. =, ° , : 30 «Little Nell... ° ° . ‘tr , .40 
. Intro. Leaves from Nature’s Story Book . ° .30 Gulliver’s Travels . ° . ° : ; .30 
In Birdland. Vol.I . ° ‘ > ‘ ‘ -30 Dogof Flanders . ' .30 
In Birdland. Vol.II. . : ‘ : . +30 Swiss Family Robinson ‘ , A ; > 40 
Leaves from Nature's Story Book : " ‘ 40 Our Flower Friends’. : . ‘ .30 
Legends of the Spring Time . ‘ ‘ . .30 Black Beauty ° . 2 ° : a ; -30 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard ° .30 «Story of Hiawatha ‘ ‘ ° ; : : .30 


HE “HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES” which we send you (FREE), are to be placed in the hands of 
(a your pupils, each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. Some pupils will 
dispose of only two or three, while others will sell as many as ten or fifteen shares. One teacher writes us that nearly the 
entire amount ($10.00) was raised in two hours, by this method, but everyone, of course, cannot expect as excellent results 
as this; the average time being from four to ten days. — one 

The subscriber is given a certificate of his subscription, and his name is written in the blank space for that purpose, 
and the certificate is then signed by the pupil. ; 

WE WILL CHEERFULLY SEND CIRCULARS, certificates and catalogue, free of charge, to any teacher who 
would like to try this method of securing money to purchase one of our famous 30 volume School Libraries. Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 


809 Market Street, 
CHICAGO. 


SAN FRANCISOO. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 





Holiday Songs and Every Day Songs and Games 


By EMILIE POULSSON 
Profusely Ilustrated by L. J. BRIDGEMAN 


This book has been long in preparation, and is published at great expense, but we expect for it a 
warm welcome on account of the reputation of Miss Poulsson, and a permanent popularity on account 
of its intrinsic merits. 

Attractive cloth cover. Price, $2.00 





Raphia and Reed Weaving 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP 


The book will contain, also, a course in paper and cardboard construction and another course in free 
weaving with strips of cover paper of contrasting colors. 
The iaphia and reed work will be unique and of great help to all who are looking for something new 
and attractive for the lower grades. 
Bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents 


Address , - 
Dept. B. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORE: PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA: SAN FRANCISCO: 
11 East 16th Street. 1233 Arch Street 168 Peachtree Street. 122 McAllister Street. 
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CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


THEIR HOMES, THEIR SCHOOLS, THEIR PLAYGROUNDS 


Fully illustrated. 254 pp. Small gto. Cloth, $1.00 


The “Children of the World,” will be an unfailing delight 
for picture study and marvelous story because of the great variety 
of national life and the unusual attention given to the details of 
every-day customs of strange people. The book ig literally full of 
pictures and they open up the life of the people as if we had been 
invited to enter their countries and see for ourselves. It is rare 
that illustrations mean so much in any book as in this—they are 
original, striking and almost tell the stories without the text. 
Particularly will the games and sports of these all-over-the-world 
children be of exciting interest to American boys and girls, for 
‘play ” is the “open sesame ” to every childish heart. The make- 
up of the book is rich and artistic, and expense has not been 





spared in giving the “Children of the World’’ a beautiful setting. 
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